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LITERATURE. 


SIR GRAELENT 
A BRETON LEGEND. 
exists in several ballads current in Bretagne and 








[This Legend already I é 
inavia. Literal translations of three of these—from which the incidents 
ae pane t narrative are derived—will be found in Keightley’s Fairy 
Mythology.) 
3 
The lady of Sir Graelent, 
That noble Breton knight, 
Hath to her lord presented 
An infant fair and white. 


Sir Graelent stands beside her, 
And speaks out cheerfully : 

“ Say what thou most desirest, 
And I will bring it thee. 


“ A roebuck from the forest, 

Or a fowl from the moorlands bare, 
Or fish from out the water, 

Or a bird from out the air?” 


“ Dear husband, to my thinking, 
A roebuck’s flesh were good, 
If thou thyself would’st hunt it 
Within the gay greenwood.” 


Sir Graelent took his oaken spear, 
And mount-d on his steed, 

And forth into the forest glooms 
He galloped at full speed. 


And soon he saw a stately buck 
Leap out like flash of light : 

Sir Graelent followed and close ; 
It was a breathless sight. 


The birds within that dreamy wood 
Rose fluttering, half aghast 

To see the crashing branches reel 
As in a south-west blast. 


And ever and aye, with spur and whip, 
Sir Graelent held his way ; 

Yet neither with arrow nor with spear 
Could he the roebuck slay. 


So far he chased it, that at length 
The day was nearly done, 

And, burning through the dusky trees, 
He saw the round red sun. 


And down beside a silver brook 
That loitered through a glade, 

He sat, to rest himself awhile 
Within the murmuring shade. 


God wot, it is a fearful thing 
That sits beside him there— 

A thing with glimmering eyes that move 
Beneath a weight of hair! 


Is it a phantom of the woods? 
Is it a ghost from out a dream? 
It throws no shadow on the trees, 
It casts no reflex in the stream! 


She sat upon a bank, 

And combed her locks of gold : 
Her very loveliness was such 

As made the warm blood cold. 


She sat and combed her golden locks, 
And a golden comb used she : 

She looked like something that had lived 
Far down within the sea. 


Oh, golden hair! oh, golden comb! 
Oh, fingers white and long! 

Your movements all kept measure 
With the measure of oh song !— 


“,Knight, I have a shining house 
Underneath the brook, 
erein neither sun nor moon 
Nor the stars can look. 


“ But the great round e 
Light the crystal prt doy eal 

And the flushing coral chambers 
Meant for our embraces, 


“ And the brook goes singing. singi 
Overhead, for ever, me ene 
Into wavelets breaking, fal ing, 
As it slides towards the river. 


“Plight thy faith and pledge thy love 
And press thy warm lips upon mine ; 

For loveless life is cold and sad, , 
And in my empty bowers I pine,” 


Sir Graelent started to his feet 
When he saw what thing was near : 

But she stayed him with her murmuring voice : 
He was constrained to hear. 


He looked into her ghostly eyes 
That were so fair to see : 

He said, “ Thou art a living lie! 
No love thou get’st from me.” 





Up then leapt the elvish maid, 
And breathed upon the knight : 
“I curse thee with a pestilent curse! 
Be dead ere morning light !’’ 


Sir Graelent climbed upon his steed, 
And through the wood he past ; 
But ever the faster as he rode, 
The curse it rode as fast. 


IL 


“ Oh, mother, kiss me on the mouth, 
My life is flitting by ! 

Oh, hold me softly in your arms, 
For to-morrow I shall die! 


“Oh, mother, see my bed prepared, 
My sand is almost run ; 

I shali be heavy and cold as lead 
Before the morning sun. 


“Oh, I am sick, and very sick, 
And weary to the bones, 

And soon must lie all white and dumb 
Beneath the church-yard stones! 


“ A water-witch within the wood 
Has wrought my early death : 
Because I met her love with scorn, 
She slew me with her breath. 


“ Good sister, make my pillow smooth, 
And let the mass be said : 

I feel already within the earth, 
And the long grass over my head. 


“ Alas! that I should die so soon, 
And my wife no more should see! 

Alas! that I must leave my child 
Before he knoweth me! 


“ The night it cometh on full fast, 
And the dark fills either eye. 

Oh, there is but a little step 
Between the earth and sky ! 


‘* When I am gone, take care of her 
Whom I leave to weep and rue ; 

But let her not know all at once, 
Or her heart will break in two.” 
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“Good mother-in-law, I pray thee tell 
Why my husband keeps away.” 

“‘ My child, he has ridden into the town, 
And must awhile there stay.” 


“ But why, oh mother-in-law, but why 
Do the priests their dirges sing ? 

And why do the bells in the windy tower 
So sadly rock and ring ?”’ 


“ My child, we succoared an man 
Last night ; and this morn he died.” 

As she spoke, her tears burst out like rain, 
And her head she turned aside. 


“Dear mother-in-law, when I go to church, 
What coloured gown shall I wear ?” 

“* My daughter, in church all people now 
In nought but black appear.” — 


As they past into the old churchyard, 
She saw a grave new made : 

“My mother, who of our family 
In the ground has here been laid?” 


Out then burst the mother’s heart 
Betwixt a groan and a cry : 

“ Oh, daughter, thy husband lieth here 
With dead and closéd eye! 


“a child, I sought to hide the truth 
ill you had stronger grown. 
Oh, I have played a weary part, 

And all must now be known!” 


The young wife sank upon the grave, 
And lay as though in sleep : 

Of all who gathered about her there - 
Not one could cease to weep. 


They took her back into the house, 
And laid her on the bed ; 

But long before the night had come, 
They saw that she was dead. 
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FELO DE SE. 


My friend Monsieur M****, with whom I am now staying, related to me the 
following particulars of a curious trial which actually took place at Lille a few 
years ago, and assured me that the facts were by no means exag erated. He 
was an advocate and was in Court during the whole trial. He in confidence 
gave me the real names of the parties. It is one of the few trials I have taken 
notice of, which have not come under my own immediate eye—Bat I think I can 
vouch for the truth of it as M****, is a matter of fact man, and one who never 
em bellishes. 

I. 
. “ You may have remarked, at about two miles on this side of Dunkirk, 
just by the ruined windmill, a regular old French Chateau ; wearing a 
somewhat dilapidated appearance. The closed windows ; the unhinged 
gates; the once dusty avenue, now overgrown with grass ; bespeak, but 
too truly, how long that spot has been uninhabited ; and gives to the 
scene a cheerless appearance. I do not mean by this, to say that it, ever, 
could have been a comfortable abode ; the French have no idea of this $ 
their Chateaux are all built, upop one plan ; a large white square House, 
with lots of windows; the kitchen often opening on the hall; smokey 
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chimnies ; broken locks, attached to doors, which cannot close : 
tling window sashes, which like Aolian harps, allow the viol, ae 
through various chasms ; add to this, steep wooden stairs ; dining rooms, 
with stone floors ; stoves without heat, and you have the interior of a no- 
ble residence ; while, as to the exterior, they never vary ; a long straight 
avenue, leading from the door to the road (a distance seldom ex 
fifty yards) the ground in front of the house planted, asa cabbage garden; 
that, in the rear, as an orchard : occasionally, a square of forty feet, en- 
oan of Aha oe wee distance from the mansion, led & 
en (its only ornament, being a gaudy summer house) and you have 

equally, a graphic sketch, of the exterior charms, of nine-tenths of the 
best chateaux in France.” 

The house, which I described as standing near Dunkirk, belonged some 
fifteen years ago, to Monsieur Victor Cesar Moulles ; whose it, great, 
grandmother, had been a Marchioness, whose own great uncle had been 


a general. Victor, however, had been bred to trade, brought up as a 
soap-boiler : he had thriven well, and retired at the age of two, from 
all to do with commerce ; had purchased this pro’ , which he instantly 


baptised as the “ Chateau de Moulles ;”’ and bought a lot of old pictures 
wherewith to decorate his “salle 4 —— ; and from the difficult task 
of trying to persuade others, he at length ended by fully convincing him- 
self, that these were sketches of his “ long gone ancestry.” 

His first and leading foible, was a love of style ; a shrinking horror at 
the name of “trade.” He never spoke of business ; he wished to drop the 
past, and suddenly become a “ country seigneur.” 

His second fault, was still more glaring than the first. A soul absorb- 
ing vanity ; a curious belief that he was in the flower of his age at fifty- 
six ; for so he was when this my tale began. 

He argued, perhaps very ri ty, that the world could not know better 
than himself, and he considered that he still was young ; the old beau’s 
hair was grey ; perhaps, like that of Marie Antoinette, a sudden grief had 
turned itin a night. He sometimes suffered from lumbago ; what of that ? 
he saw the other day, by the papers, that a boy of fifteen had died of it, 
it was therefore, no sign of advanced years. His valet (a cunning 
ian) had told him, “ that he was the best looking man in the > 
when he put on the uniform of the National Guard, and blacked his grey 
moustacheos”— why, therefore, doubt a fact he loved to glory in? 

In France (as in this country) it is customary for parents to make ar- 
rangements for the suitable marriage of their children, Mer vetrty 
the feelings of the principal es concerned. A “ a 
tion” Jeoked upon as a most silly affair, altogether beneath the no- 
teen arached BER, ie ede th oping 
In the 0! , there resided at the opéning Of this 
tale, an old Count de Sansou, descended from one of the oldest families 
in France. This noble lived in almost hermit-like seclusion ; compelled 
thereto by (that most stern of masters) poverty ; he was, it is true, nomi- 
nally proprietor of half a province ; but its revenues were hypothequé, to 
that nice degree when all allow 

“ The force of nature—can no farther go.”’ 


A single acre would not give security for a single sous—indeed, so nu- 
merous were the creditors, the mortgagees ; that it might almost be com- 
pared to merry England, in her by-gone days, of whom ’tis said 

“There was a time, ere England’s grief began 
When every rood of land, maintained its man.” 


Poor Monsieur de Sansou felt this—four daughters !—blooming daugh- 
ters !—to support ; and not one shilling to sup them with. 

Nature is, however, ever complaisant; and often reverses her more 
general rules, to serve an individual case. So the Count saya cy sy Sg 
he could do nothing for his children, his children should do ail for 
He had brought them up in a school of strict and blind ; 
is to say, bis atraightened means, compelled him to have them educated 
in a convent ; from which they issued very quiet, one ee 
somewhat pure; very automatonlike! They, therefore, heard pious 
resignation, thelr father’s announcement, that to them he looked to prop 
his “ falling house,” and sighed in chorus “ yes” to all his Lay merge 

Matters stood thus within the walls of “ Sansou” when my took up 
his abode in their neighbourhood ; need I relate how soon his whims were 
told, his strange vulgarities repeated and caricatured ; for the diversion 
of the much amused young ladies. Thus much however I will fay, they 
had a far different effect on the Count, who in this new settler in 
mental view a fitting husband for his dear Cordelie (his third daughter) 
whose misfortune it had been to catch the og and receive a stamp 
upon her once fair face, of that most horrible disorder, which would for 
ever place a bar between herself and marriage ; at least, so thought Mons 
de Sansou, till he heard of Victor’s arrival—Victor’s love of title !—It 
then, for the first time, occurred to him that Cordelie might wed—that by 
a very fair exchange—-the tradesman’s gold might buy the noble’s blood. 

Under these circumstances, the Count’s movements were at once decid- 
ed. He called upon the Parvenu ; delighted and astonished him by actual 
condescension ; (a fact more flattering since the world gave out the 


noble’s pride as something almost ultra) then rag eves soap-boiler 
with his coronets and titled relations, left the poor man g doubt, 
revolving in his own mind, whether he really stood on his or on his 


heels? 

An invitation to dinner followed ; the massive plate, (the only costly 
article, which could not be sold) displayed ; the family portraits explain- 
ed ; high deeds of ancestry reh ; the party all bility. Sansou, 
however, had tact ; he did not let Cordelie yet be seen, but pleaded ill- 
ness as the cause of her non-appearance at the dinner-table. Victor went 
home delighted to his valet. 

The next day—aye, the very next day, Moulles went over to visit his 
friend, for vu gar people like to be familiar with the great, and never 
stop at mere acquaintanceship. The Count was in his study, and alone. 
How it was brought about, I never learnt; but this I know to be a fact ; 
Victor left that room the betrothed—the future husband of a lady he had 
never seen ; the lovely (as he hoped) Cordelie de Sansou! viscountess in 
her own right! having wer to confer a title on her husband, 

Tis only fair to say, by this arrangement, that my friend had lost near 
half his fortune ; that he had consented to wed an unseen “ Demoiselle.”’ 
But what of that? she was noble! He soon would be the same, “I wish 
to God” thought the innocent soap-boiler ‘‘my dear father, the grocer, 
was only here to see me.”’ 
All was happiness : the arrangements I have just described had taken 
lace in March ; it was now May, and Victor as my tale opens was rumb- 
g in the diligence from Dunkirk to the little romantic village of L—, 
where the Count’s family were gone, to drink the waters; and prepare 
for the expected marriage. which it was stipulated, was then, and there, 
to take place. 
I 


The clock struck ten, as Moulles rolled up to the doer of the “ Cour 
Impériale,” the only inn, in the salubrious village of L——. The night 
was dark, and rainy, and the little cabaret, which under any other circum- 
stances, Victor would have considered but a sorry resting place, was now 
looked upon, as a welcome—and a comfortable haven. 

As the worthy Soap-boiler ste out, he nearly fell ; a friendly band 





alone could have saved him. He staggered ; his head reeled; and he 
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ve dropped upon the “ Pavé” had he not been saved by some one 
ene ome Are mec and supported him. Confined for fourteen 
hours in a poncerous vehicle, with eleven other human beings, inhaling a 
mephitic atmosphere (for all pure air had been carefully excluded on ac- 
count of a squalling brat but lately recovered from the hooping cough) ; 
squeezed, jolted, aud parboiled, in this haman steam condenser ; it was not 
to be wondered at, that Caesar felt thus giddy. But still he liked it not— 
his sugar selling Parent had died of a paralytic stroke—These reflections 
passed like lightning through the miad of my hero. He felt extremely 
sorry for himself, be also felt it necessary to thank the person who had so 
opportunely come to his aid ; he raised his eyes to do se, and recognized 


the Count. What his emotions were on this occasion may easier be con- | 


ceived than described. A Count—a real—Noble Count—to meet him— 
to receive him. Whatdelicate attention? Seized by a sudden giddiness ; 
that Count had saved him, and upheld him. He had actually leant fami- 
liarly upon a Noble’s arm—what an honour! Again Victor wished the 
old Grocer were present to behold his bantling’s triumph. He was about 
to speak ; the count tapped him gently on the arm. “ Do not say a word, 
my dear friend.” “Poor Victor could not have done so had he wished ; 
his emotion at hearing himself thus called made him dumb. “ You are 
agitated, and tired—go to your room therefore ; but pray come to us 
early, as you know a pair of brighter eyes than mine, will anxiously 
watch for you” (and he smiled with meaning). Jusque-la, adieu.” —Then 
turning to the Landlady : ‘‘ Madame, to your hands I commit my excel- 
lent and most worthy friend Mons de Moulles, The aristocratic sound of 
the “de” rang pleasantly in the ears of the Tradesman. “ Let every 
comfort be afforded him, and remember the best wine. No second rate, 
falsely called, first qualities. He isarare judge and is used to nothing 


but superior living.”—And the nobleman hurried away leaving the as-| 4 


tonished and overcome parvenu standing like king 0’Toole and his 
7 ‘“‘ Wid his beautiful grate big mouth, wide open.” 

The cringing Landlady now ushered the traveller into a well lit “salle 
a manger,” in a moment more the supper, ordered for him by the Count, 
was laid on the table. Waiters duttered round him, Chambermaids spoke 
in suppressed tones, in fact, for the first time in his life, Cesar received 
the attentions. usually bestowed on a great man. — 

The meal over, Moulles desired to be shown to hisroom ; a host of peo- 
ple accompanied him there. He desired to be called on the arrival of his 
valet next morning ; a host of voices echoed * Oui, Monsigneur.” He 
ordered hot water, a dozen females ran to fetch it, indeed he felt proudly 
conscious that he had suddenly come to a knowleege of his own proper 

uence. With this impression he made a bow, meant to be exces- 
sive’ y dignified ; uttered a condescending ‘‘Bonsoir”’ and then shut the door, 
as they supposed for the purpose of retiring to rest: but they were wrong 
as you will presently perceive. 
2 a somewhat dark looking alcove stood a white curtained bed—its 
snowy draperies looked anything but ghostlike—so Victor felt content ; 
the floor was beautifully waxed and polished, a luxury seldom met with 
in an ordinary sleeping room, which evidently betrayed that this apart- 
ment was occasionally made use of asa saloon. A long french window 
led to a small balcony some three feet above the level-of a beautiful gar- 
den, which by the pale glare of a summer moon, now shone in all the cold 
blue tints in which poets are often pleased to deck the midnight rambles 
of a “ loving pair.”,—Now though, as I believe. such a view might suit 
and even, chasten, the taste of a red hot admirer, it was by no means to 
the palate of the worthy Soap-boiler, who with an emphatic “ Humph” 
(meant to announce that his local examination was complete) coolly closed 
the curtains and began to rummage in his ample portmanteau. From this 
he carefully drew forth a razor and the other necessary apparatus for shav- 
ing ; a pair of tweezers; and a small phial marked, “Inimitable Hair 
Dye, warranted to change grey hair, toa jet, and glossy black within 
three hours,”’ These having placed upon a table ; poured out the boiling 
water and drawn the large glass before him, de Moulles began to operate 

Imprimis, went the grey moustachios. With them my hero threw off 
half a dozen years. The whiskers next were shaved, and every grey bris- 
tle straggling o'er the cheek carefully picked out. With them went half 
adozen more. The hair was dyed, and Victor felt that twenty summers 
might be taken from his age, and he appear before his Lady-love next 
moru as bordering on thirty three. Tis true his locks were not yet black ; 
but well wrapt r= in a Cambric handkerchief (according to the printed 
directions) my happy lover felt secure they would soon become so, and 
proceeded thus prepared to seek his pillow. 

Moulles, in his youth had somewhere heard of a famous murder, com- 
mitted by a wretch, who had concealed himself beneath the bed of bis 
victim. He, therefore, always looked under, ere he lay upon bis couch ; 
taking the light in accordance with this rule he ventured to take his usual 

p- Imagine his horror, imagine his surprise! a pair of dreadful eyes, 
Bervely glanced upon him! He could not move; he could not scream ; 
his limbs, his tongue refused their office. Again, like the fascinated rab- 
bit, he gazed upon the enemy. It moved! he would have shrieked. He 
did not however do so ; for when it rose, he saw it was a cat! 

His fears now turaed to anger. In genuine French, he swore,—he raved 
—he gutterally “ Sacréd” poor grimalkin, and tried by every means to 
drive her forth from ber warm shelter—Puss, however, knew her almost 
inaccessible pdsition and maintained it. Whatcould poor Victor do? He 
could not sleep with such a neighbour. Indeed, bis nurse bad told him of 
a child who lost his life from having had its breath all sucked away by 
such ananimal. He could not call for help, bandaged and plastered as he 
was. He bad but one way lett; he stretched his arm beneath the bed and 
seized his long tailed foe. Grim, however, was not to be so handled un- 
resistingly. She fixed her claws, first on the wristband of her antagonist’s 
shirt and tore it much ; then, turning with redoubled fury onthe hand itself. 
she clawed and bit it well. For several minutes the combat lasted. At 
length, the Frenchman triumphed. He got her fast by the tail, and draw- 
ing her forth, threw open wide the window, gave her a passing kick to shew 

her he was master, and hurled her into the garden. and banged the case- 
ment to, with an air of exultation, stepping into bed. proud of the victory 
he had achieved. 

Who shall account for dreams? Philosophers may try todo so, and find 
foolish people to believe them. Theories may start up, and find a host of 
staunch supporters. Calculations may be made, and all the subtleties of 
moral and physical reasoning be brought to bear ; and yet. bring no con- 
clusive reasons for the strange wanderings of the mind, which ought (in 
common sympathy) to fall asleep with the body ; but which, as in the pre- 
sent case, often takes it into its head, to lead its possessor during the hours 
of rest ; straight from the dungeon to the throne ; invigorating—renova- 
ting—from age to youth--from happiness to misery—then, suddenly pa- 
ralyzing or sitting with unearthly weight upon a nervous frame—dancing ; 
burying ; elevating ; or destroying ; in fact ; giving us a peep at worldly 
an during solmnoleacy which kind fortune, refuses to our walking 

ours. 

Such vagaries did sleep play with the worthy Soapist Moulles. First 
he dreamt, he was about to be married. His bride was lovely as the fairest 
flower, and crowds applauded as the pair approached the priest ;, who, 
bowing low, saluted Victor as the ‘Count de Moulles.” All was happi- 
ness: triumph sat upon his brow—when, all of a sudden ; a little black 
devil jumped up, and pulled the poor bridegroom intoadeep grave, where 
coolly perching himself upon his chest, he sat grinning, while his victim 
deprived of all power, in vain essayed to call, in vain attempted to rid 
himself of his very unpleasant companion. Suffocation ensued ; he felt 
he was dying ; another moment and it would be too late. He looked up, 
and the imp showed his white teeth. He felt his life’s blood burst from 
every pore. The pressure became still more galling. One struggle 
more—one death struggle—as he believed—and Victor awoke ! 


I. 


Starting up 5 his vision seemed for a moment realized. A warm stream 
flowed down his face, and striving to enter at his mouth nearly choked the 
unhappy Victor. He touched it with his hand and by the pale uncertain 
daylight, which pierced with difficulty through the curtains, he found that 
stream was blood! He tore off the handkerchief which bound bis head 
and strove to staunch it. It poured, however, like a torrent from his nose. 
The frightened traveller arose and vainly tried to find a bell: in doing 
this (whether from the cold which struck him as he stepped from his bed 
or not, I cannot say ; but this I know,) his nose ceased bleeding. But not 
s0 the fears of the Rca beller, He felt one side of his head and face most 
suddenly contracted. He looked in the glass; his nose was drawn aside, 
his cheek was strangely furrowed, and his eye dragged down. Victor 
dropped with horror and despair the mirror which thus reflected him an 
altered man! It shivered in a thousand pieces! an omen to our hero’s 
su itious mind of “dreadful luck.” 

hat could it be? Doubtless some artery, some vessel had given way, 
which caused at once the bleeding and the strange contraction of his 
face. Tis true, old Moulles jast thought it might be paralytic ; but he 
would not eveo dare to think it so, and banishing the idea as an unwel- 
— intruder, he fondly hoped ere breakfast time again to be “ all 
right. 


glass had made. Moulles very sagely thought it were not well to be per- 
cieved in this his present woeful blight, which some ill natured person 
might report to “ mademoiselle!” At all events, he’d not be seen at least 
| till after he had tried once more to recover his good looks. So when the 
‘waiter quietly tapped at his door and enquired “ what was the matter” 
he grafily answered “ nothing” He own voice seemed to startle him, it 
| was changed ; quite changed! Victor coughed twice ; but still it altered 
not. The waiter seemed to share the worthy man’s surprise ; a not quite 
| intelligible exclamation of wonder escaped from him as he turned and 
itted the door. 
| ror = half dead with fright, wounded by anxiety, suddenly be- 
thought himself, that perhaps the open air might work a change? So 
| throwing the blood stained napkin on the bed, drawing on a light-dress 
| which be had purposely brought with him ; opening the window and see- 
ing the sun already shining, Victor Moulles jumped at once into a lovely 
garden ; there to resolve in his own mind how the deuce this disageeable 
“eontretemps” had occurred. Whither it had proceeded from fatigue, 
anxiety of mind, or _— contained in the unlucky, hair dye ? 

In this mood, he threaded right and left the, would be. serpentine gravel 
walks of the small enclosure ; thinking with _— how probable that, 
step by step, he might in time become prime Minister of France. How 
fond he’d find his little wife! how courteous all would be to him! and lots 
of nonsense of a similar kind. These his soft dreamings were, however, 
soon disturbed by sounds of human voices. 

“T see him,”’ loudly cried one—* quick, after him,” cried another— 
“We have him now,” roared a third. The pseudo prime Minister was 
amazed. He looked in the direction of the speakers, or rather I should 
say the bawlers, and saw several persons at the window, he had lately 
uitted (the window of his bed room) evidently seeking for some person ; 
doubtless himself; since they pointed towards the spot where he stood 
rivetted with astonishment, until he saw them, one by one, jump down 
and run towards him. It now struck him, for the first time, that his ex- 
tremely obliging Papa in law in embryo, had perhaps thus early sent over 
to show his respect and anxiety, to pay attention to his future son. Noth- 
ing could be more evident. But then again, what impression could he 
make, thus lost, in dishabille? “First impressions often stamp future 
friendships”, wisely argued Victor. This would indeed deteriorate from 
the dignified manner he intended to pursue on seeing his wife’s proud re- 
lations, On noaccount would it do, to be thus caught. So in an instant, 
Moulles made up his mind, and leaping a narrow fossé, which bounded 
the garden, he set off, at a half running pace, across the fields adjoining. 

His pursuers were not, however, thus to be baffled. They jumped too. 
“How courteous”—thought the Soap-boiler! ‘‘ How polite! but still 
they shall not see me.” And he increased his speed ; so did they. Quicker 
went one party, quicker went the other ; till a fair racing pace, at length 
thoroughly winded “the Parvenu’”’ who was reluctantly compelled to 
pause for breath, sheltering himself, however, in the hope of escaping ob- 
servation behind a large tree. 

Here my hero remained ensconced. In a few moments, his pursuers 
came up. He could now plainly hear them ; but they could not see him. 
* How funny !’’ thought Moulles. ‘“ How beautiful! Iv’e escaped them, 
and their troublesome civilities.”’ 

‘Tt was here, he seemed to vanish. Where can he have disappeared ? 
tis very strange!’’ said one of the party. Thebidden old man laughed in 
his sleeve, at their disappointment and determined to banter them here- 
after about it. 

‘* The Scoundrel must be somewhere near,”’ rejoined a second. Moulles 
made up his mind to cut this rude man, who could speak thus even behind 
his back. 

“D—n the villain! I’ll take him dead or alive!’ gruffly sounded a 
third. Victor was actually petrified. He sighed with astonishment. 

** Give me the blunderbuss,” again put in the first ; ‘I heard a breath- 
in yon bush ; I’ll fire into it.” And he seized the death dealing weapon. 

*There’s not the slightest occasion to do so,” cried Moulles, eagerly 
stepping forth and assuming a forced laugh, supposing his embryo rela- 
tions wished to be witty, *‘ though really my friends I—” 

What the conclusion of this sentence would have been, I really cannot 
take it upon myself to say ; for ere he could speak further, two ill 
looking dogs, some six feet high by half that number in breadth, had 
seized by the collar and nearly throttled the astonished Soap- boiler. 

“You wretch!” cried number one, of the “ long elevens”’ between whom 
Moulles now found himself, *‘ you wretch!” and he gave him a jerk that 
nearly dislocated his neck. 

“* Yeu blood thirsty villain!” echoed his ditto on the other side, grasp- 
ing his collar, stock and all, until my poor friend actually turned blue. 

** Where is the body ?” 

‘** Speak or I’ll make you,” bellowed a third with the face of a true 
bully ; and he accompanied the threat with a slight kick, by way of sam- 
pie, ** what have you done with him ?” 

“ Who!—who ?” faintly articulated the half choked prisoner. 

“The old Soap-boiler.”’ 

Moulles had once or twice heard this appellation before, and actually 
suspected it applied to himself. The question therefore was doubly strange 
and bis countenance bespoke the puzzling state of his mental reflections. 
The party perceived this. 

“ Jean,.bring the postillion’s whip here ; we’ll make him speak, or d—n 

him! we’ll flay bim.”’ 
Now poor Victor was fully aware that a postillion’s whip, in France, is 
very little short of a knout in Russia. He, therefore, very demurely of- 
fered to give every information in his power, provided they would have 
the goodness just to tell him what they meant? 

** Where is the body of the victim? where is the unfortunate creature 
Mons Moulles?—answer quickly!’ And they gave their captive another 
shake. 

Now it seems nobody could answer their question better than Victor. 
He too well knew where he was ; but really their question seemed so odd, 
~ paused for a moment ere he replied. At length he stammered out: I’m 

ere.’ 

This answer, however, so beautifully simple in itself, did not appear to 
satisfy his tormentors ; amongst whom he perceived at least two of the 
waiters, who had so obsequiously waited on him at dinuer the night be- 
fore, and whose rude conduct now astonished him the more. 

“We know you’re here,” said one of them, “ we’ve got you here, and 
mean to keep you. But that has nothing to do with it; for the last time 
we ask you ; where’s the ao ate 

“‘ Whose corpse ?” whiningly interrogated Moulles. 

“The corpse of Mons Moulles to be sure,” replied the waiter. 

This was a poser. That he should be actually running about after death 
was quite a new position to Victor, and though he heard it thus confidently 
asserted, the frightened soap-boiler could not help doubting the fact. He 
looked at his hand ; it was certainly the same he used yesterday ; and 
appeared in full vigour. His feet were “alive and kicking” while his 
soul was “tremblingly alive’ to his present situation ; what could they 
mean? 

Ere, however, he had time for reflection, he felt hislegs suddenly jerked 
from under him, and in a moment more several hands were busily employ- 
ed in rifling him. fe now began to think he understood the matter. He 
had fallen into the hands of robbers ; most likely murderers, since it was 
plain they would hardly let him escape, to betray their persons, knowing 
weil that he must recognize them. They took his purse ; his pocket book, 
opened it, and triumphantly exclaimed, “ I thought we were right—there 
is a letter directed to his victim--Victor Cusar Moulles.” 

. “6 = to me,” groaned the pinioned wretch, “from my friend the 
ount. 
Who the devil are you?” savagely interrogated a policeman, who it 
appears had come up. Victor caught at the hope of his official aid and 
eagerly cried: 
“Tam Mons Moulles!!’’ 
“The devil you are?’ and oy set up a shout of derision. “The un- 
feeling wretch!” cried one as the shout died away ; “hardened sinner,” 
chimed in another. “ Hush,” growled the policeman, “hush! don’t stand 
talking here. but let us take him before Mons le Commissaire at once ; 
and let him be dealt with according to law. Here drag him along.” And 
the soap-boiler fourd himself dragged forward by a score of wretches to- 
wards the village of L— 
“ Well,” mentally ejaculated Victor, “ this is the strangest proceeding 
I ever met with ; to be taken before a magistrate, first for being alive, 
and then for baving been robbed—I really don’t understand it :” and with 
this consolatory conclusion, the old man suffered himself to be bauled 
along. 


—- 


IV, 

In no country (I believe) are magistrates the most early risers, whether 
their slambers are more profound, the weight of many a grave decision 
super-inducing there unto, or not ; I really will not pretend to divine; 
but, I have no hesitation in asserting, that very few of these functionaries 
are to be found out of their beds at six, A. M., the exact hour at which 
Victor Cesar found himself, most reluctantly, ringing at the “ Porte 
Cochére” of the great man of the little town of L— 








chained in the court yard had not yet commenced his daily barking ; in 
fact, the party seemed to arrive a vast deal too early ; but as the police- 
man seemed to consider the affair of no small importance, the prisoner 
was hurried into a cold-striking “ Salle 4 manger” which the justice some- 
times used as a Hall of judgment, then and there, to await the coming of 
that awful personage. 

Various were the strange faces thrust into the room to catch a glimpse 
of the “ee culprit ; many were the looks of horror directed towards 
the puzzled captive. 

To avoid their gaze, Victor rose and 1ushed towards the recess formed 
by a half open window ; in an instant a dozen hands had seized him, a 
dozen tongues declared he had attempted to escape; and cre another 
moment had elapsed the poor soap-boiler found himself in handcuffs, In 
vain he remonstrated ; in vain he assured them of their mistake: the 
gentlest answer they returned was “ Wretch,” “ Villain,” and a thousand 
other such endearing epithets, 

At length a happy thought flashed through the mind of Moulles ; a cer- 
tainty of instant liberation : tis very true that it was galling to have re- 
course to such a measure, to let his friend behold him under such degrad- 
ing appearances ; but nevertheless it was his only chance; he therefore 
beldly asked his guards, to send for the Count de Sansou. 

“ He has already been informed of all the circumstances,” gruffly replied 
the Gendarme. 

“Thank Heaven!” uttered Victor. 

At this instant that very individual entered ; overcome apparently by 
exertion, his features bearing every mark of horror. Our hero jumped up 
and with a smile of proud delight sprang to his side—The Count recoiled. 
--“ Wretch, how dare you thus approach me? Begone, thou murderer! 
lest I strike you to my feet.” 

Now whether he himself happened to be individually mad or whether 
the whole world had suddenly become deranged, was a question too diffi- 
cult for Moulles tosolve. A dizziness seemed toriot in bis brain; arather 
disagreeable doubt whether he was asleep or suddenly possessed of a wick- 
ed devil? Whether he had the happiness of being alive? ordead? His 
own identity. an abstruse query. 

In this dilemma he again addressed the Count beseeching him “ not to 
carry the joke so far, as really it was beyond the power of his mind to 
bear it calmly.” 

“* Monster !—hardened monster! to speak of joking at such an hour,, 
while yet your hands reek with the blood of your victim ;”’ and the Count 
cast a look first on the bloody paws of our hero, then threw up a glance, 
appealingly to Heaven. 

“It was my nose’--Victor was about to reply. but his speech was ab- 
ruptly cut short by the entrance of the Commissary, who, walking up in 
the most stately manner to a chair, motioned to the Count to take a seat 
beside him, and whispered for a moment eagerly with him. 

In the mean time they had dragged Moulles to the centre of the semi- 
circle formed by his late tormenters placing him exactly so as to confront 
his judge, who still kept talking to the Count, occasionally casting looks 
of abhorrence on the prisoner, thereby expressing that the conversation 
referred to him. 

“ Neither my father in law (that is to be) nor Monseigneur le Commis- 
saire are men of good manners,” thought Victor ; ‘and he determined on 
telling them so, one of these days. 

At length the Count paused ; and the judicial Functionary declared the 
Court “ open,” and called upon the principal witness to state the case ; 
where upon, an ill dressed, half soldier, half civilian looking man, stepped 
forward and stated as follows. 

“You must know, Monseigneur, t' at I am the person employed by the 
landlady of “ La Cour [mpériale” to do, for the passengers that come by 
the evening diligence. I have served for upwards of twelve years in the 
19th of the line, and I have—”’ 

“ Cease!” pompously interru ted the Commissaire, “ cease the descrip- 
tion of yourself, and proceed to the facts relating to the prisoner.” 

* Well, Sir, I will proceed. Last night, about ten o’clock, the diligence 
direct from Calais arrived here. I had been a long time waiting for it as 
the Count de Sansou had announced that a friend of his was expected by 
it, and for whom he had ordered a supper consisting of six dishes. First 
there was a bashed calf’s head ; then there was—”’ 

“Tf you thus digress, I will instantly order you to prison.” 

“T really beg your worship’s pardon. The diligence arrived, and in it 
the friend of the Count. I handed him out, and having changed my dress, 
afterwards waited on him at table.’’ 
<* Describe him.” 

“T will, Monseigneur. He was an old man, bordering on sixty (Moulles 
looked daggers at him). He had large grey mustachois ; but not so grey 
as his hair, which was very white indeed. He limped a little; but that I 
fancied arose from cramp. His voice was very soft, and he spoke with a 
Parisian accent, which made me think him a gentleman, though he had a 
very vulgar look on the whole, and picked his teeth with his fork.” 

Here Moulles broke out into a loud and passionate contradiction, on 
which the Commissaire threatened him with all the terrors of the law if he 
again interrupted the witness; so, my poor hero was most reluctantly com- 
pelled to hear bimself thus libelled in sullen silence. 

“Well, your honour, after supper I lighted the old gentleman up to his 
room, and a queer old gentleman he was; for he began to call for extra 
lights. and warm water. and towels. We did’nt however much wonder at 
this, for Missus had already told us he was a retired Soap-boiler, and so 
we thought he wished to give himself a lather, and brought him the things 
he ordered!” (During this time Victor’s tongue was kept quiet with much 
difficulty.) ‘“ After this we left him, and heard him distinctly lock his 
door. Having then some horses to clean, I went down to the stables, and 
met Jacques Longueville ; and we went to drink together at --”’ 

“Once more, Sir, am I to remind you to stick to the point; to the 
point, Sir! or am I to commit you ?” 

“ By no means, my Lord ; I wont trouble you.” 

“ Speak to the purpose then.” 

“ Well then, Sir, this morning about six o’clock what should I hear but 
a confounded noise, as if a looking glass was being broken, in No. 25, the 
room in which the old gentleman slept. So up I jumped; for you must 
know Pierre had told me before I went to bed that he had heard something 
like a scuffle in the stranger’s apartment, and soon after the banging to 
of the window, which he thought very odd at the time.” 

“It was that d—d cat,” groaned Victor. 

“ Silence,’ roared the Commissaire ; and the witness proceeded. 

“ As I said, Sir, I jumped up and went and knocked at the door of 25, 
and says I what’s the matter ?--upon that a strange voice, not at all like 
the traveller’s answered ; nothing! So upon that, away I goes, and calls 
Pierre, and we consulted together, and then we called Jean—and then 
we sent for a Gendarme, and then we told Missus--and then’”’— 

“ Keep to the subject,’ ominously hinted the magistrate. 

“ So I means’”’—replied the witness ; ‘ upon that we all went together 
and knocked at the door, once--twice—-thrice—no reply. So, with one 
shove we broke it open. Oh! your worship, such a sight! There was a 
track of blood from the bed to the window. The former was empty ; but 
on it lay a napkin, which together with the pillow was soaked in blood, 
and the clothes deranged and bloody too.” 

“Tt was my nose,” eagerly interrupted Moulles. 

The Commissaire went nearly distracted with rage. “If you speak 
again I’ll have you gagged. Tis evident, with your cats and noses you 
wish to sham madness. But it wont do, it wont do, with me!” Then 
turning to the witness: “ Proceed.” 

“The body was no where to be found. We looked over the bed and 
under the bed, but all in vain. There was the looking glass dashed to 
pieces on the floor, and the blood stains all about, showing there had been 
a dreadful struggle, but no corpse. Well, Sir, while we were pondering 
what to do who should come in but the head waiter and the first thing he 
remarked was, that the window was open. Upon this, we all flew to it, 
and there we saw the prisoner at the bar, skulking in the garden. So we 
jumped out and pursued him. He first tried by running to escape us, and 
then hid himself. But all would not do; for we soon caught him and 
brought him here and that’s all I know of the business.” 

Here the semi-civilian stopped short, and the Commissaire called for the 
next witness. Upon which, the Gendarme stepped forward. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


—— 
SICK GRAPES. 


For two years the country round Naples has been suffering from the 
Vine Malady. Not only husbandmen but proprietors have become !n- 
digent, and there is no hope of improvement. The promise in spring was 
good. Many Vines, it is true, had died off during the winter, but those 
which remained, as if last year’s attack had not impaired their vigour, 
gave out their leaves as gay and green as ever, sent forth their. branches 
long and strong. and hung out their wealth of fruit mest tempting to the 
eye. The aspect of things is now, however, entirely changed ; and 80 
thorough is the ruin, that, whilst people, sober as well as thirsty, are n be 
sidering what beverage to substitute, the priests declare that it wi 








A noise was heard, as if of approaching footsteps in the corridor. 
Some person, doubtless wakened and alarmed by the noise the broken 





Mons le Commissaire war, Jowever, still slumbering: the very servant 
girl, who opened the door, was half asleep; the ugly dog which stood 


necessary to send out of the country for pure wine ; the very purest being 
required for the right performance of the offices of their religion. 
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‘Looking out from my windows as I now do on most lovely scenery, and | of the house, which flared brightly out through the windows with gas-light, 





on land which generally at this season of the year is teeming with the rich | white shirt-sleeves, and pale faces—and a heavy thudding sort of ham- 


promise of the grape, nothing can be more melanchly than its 
arance. Winds from 


it, so withered are the trees. But instead of dealing in generalities, 


present ap- | mering noise from time to time, which put me in mind of a set-to with 
the Dead Sea might have swept over it and eee | the gloves between the Rev. Billy Pounder, of King’s, and his friend “ The 


Deaf ’un’”—when Dammer rushed in. His personal appearance is a sub- 


i ter into details as to the origin and progress of the malady. The | ject too awful to be treated of. Who shall dare to roll back the clouds 
bbe perseptible symptom of the conted deueas was a certain loss of vi- | which enshrined the Olympian Jupiter? Who shall live and see—clothed 


gour in some of the vine leaves, they hung down like so many pieces of 
green silk, so flaccid had they become ; my impression at the first was 
that they were suffering from a hot sirocco ; but, as there was no revival, 
it was very evident what had come upon them. From tree 
malady extended with incredible rapidity of infection : so 





with that particular description of garment, of which we have all read, 
that an ancient sinner fabricated his “ strong expressions’”’—the ineffable, 
intangible, impersonal “ We?” Those who like may essay to limn the 


to tree the | terrors of his beak (probably somewhat roseate and fuliginous, as to the 
rapid, that one | tip, with snuff) and behold the lightnings of his eye dimmed, haply thoagh 


could almost see its progress, until whole plantations appeared as if they | they be by the ostreafying properties of Hodge’s Balm of Gilead—I trem- 


were suffering from dearth of water. About the same time, the ; 
the leaves became white, as if covered by a fine cobweb or finer flour ; 


the backs of | ble and aim silent. 


Dammer soon found out I was as nearly useless for his purpose, or, in-. 


and then they withered up like a scroll, and I plucked them from the vines | deed, for most things, as a good university education could have rendered 


and crumbled them into powder with my 
which had been spared by the storms of winter. 


disease was a change in the surface of the new shoots, which were marked , 
small brown and red | 


like the marks on a human face of the small pox ; 
pustules covered each branch and will no doubt remain ; as they do upon 
the old wood which was similarly affected last year. 

No sooner had the grapes attained the size of a pin’s head than many 
of them lost all vigour, and dried to a powder. Such as remained had 
just strength enough to blossom—at all times a very trying season for the 
grape—and then for the most part withered, whilst the bunches whichstill 
struggled on are covered with what to the naked eye appears a very fine 
flour. Flip them, and a cloud falls off, without, however, in the slightest 
degree relieving the plant. Their fate will be doubtless that of the fruit 
which lingered on last year until the end of the season. As they attain 
their natural size, the juice will all flow out ; leaving nothing but the skin 
and seeds ; which become as hard as stones. There is, therefore, less rea- 
son for hope this year than there was last. In eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two, the produce of wine was one-seventh or one-eighth of what it usually 
has been, and that was above the average ; this year it will be much less, 
and will probably fall to zero. One most provoking feature of the disease 
is, that it will force itself upon the attention of more than one sense ; for 
so strong and offensive is the odour, that the air around a vineyard is im- 
pregnated with it. As all the wine made last year was made—even the 
best—of infected grapes, and was therefore of an inferior quality, great 
fears were entertained at first that might prove prejudicial to public health, 
and orders were issued to destroy the most diseased grapes ; but, as the 
malady spread more rapidly and extensively than was expected, the pre- 
caution, | suppose, was deemed the greater evil of the two, and people 
were permitted to poison themselves if they chose. The wine, however, 
has proved perfectly innocuous. I do not know whether the following facts 
will have any novelty in them ; yet, as they are the result of close obser- 
vation during the last two years, I willcommunicate them, if only to swell 
the mass of information which has been gathered on so widely interesting 
a subject. 

It on been a common prejudice in this neighbourhood—che l’aria la 
porta—that the air brings the malady—and whilst some have placed their 
hopes of relief in heavy rains, others have as confidently prayed for hot 
suns. I have never, however, perceived that any change of wind, or 
weather, or temperature, has arrested the malady. It has ever pursued 
its sure and silent course, unaffected by climateric influences, and baffling 
all speculations as to its character. Then, as to the vines themselves, an 
interesting question has arisen as to which species have suffered most, and 
in what position. With us, near Naples, the black grape has been damaged 
much more than the white, and especially the rich and deeply coloured 
grape, called here the “ Alianico.” In conformity with a great law of 
Nature, the old vine succumbed the soonest—many of my older trees have 
died, and many are dying, whilst the young plants are, by comparison, 
looking tolerably vigorous. Position has much affected the condition of 
the vines : those which grew on high grounds—very nearly all of them— 
escaped last year’s attack, whilst those in low grounds not only have suf- 
fered the most, but have been attacked the first. Ventilation, in fact, has 
much to do with the health of the plant; yet it isa contradictory fact, 
that the fruit on the lower branches, and nearest the ground, has invaria- 
bly preserved its healthy state the longest, and in many instances has 
survived the malady. Hither it found there more shelter, and a cooler 
atmosphere, or it imbibed more moisture from the soil. 

The vines in “ terra grassa,’”’ in a rich soil, have suffered much more 
than those which grew on a scanty and stony soil. When their roots have had 
an opportunity of twining themselves around rocks, they have continued 
in a much healthier state, and have produced some small quantity of wine. 

A paper on the vine malady might perhaps, not unreasonably be expect- 
ed to treat of remedies; but the Italians of the south of Italy. at least, 
are a “ lasciafare” people—as fatalisticas Turks. Practically, they throw 
all thoughts for the future on Heaven ; leave everything to their Saints, 
as if it was no business of their own. Thus, in a firm belief in Divine 
Providence, they find excuses for their indolence. Tell them that the 
harvest has failed ; they answer, Lascia far Dio; or hint at approaching 
starvation, they lift their finger to Heaven and, with impassable resigna- 
tion, exclaim, Dio ci pensa. Of remedies, therefore, I have nothing to 
say. A priest close to me, more enterprising than the rest, has burnt sul- 
phur and pitch under his trees without any perceptible good effect. I 
have barked mine, and cut the roots near the surface. I have thrown am- 
monia and the refuse of stalls strongly diluted, and lime-water, over the 
leaves and the fruit ; yet they fade and die ; so that having exhausted the 
vine pharmacopoeia, [ am half inclined to become Turk or Italian myself. 

Of course so great a physical change in the vegetable world must ne- 
cessarily produce corresponding effects on agriculture, and on the charac- 
ter and the habits of the people. Already the vine can be said to have 
perished from the earth, Landlords have been planting the mulberry 
largely ; it brings a speedy and safe return; and, as its history shows, is 
adapted to any clime or soil. Moreover, it entails no expense in the cul- 
tivation. Italy therefore—already a large silk-growing country—will, in 
those districts where mulberry plantations are so much more extensively 
introduced, grow much more silk ; and thus, if a new art be not introduced, 
an old one will be much more extended. Great agricultural changes will 
be effected, too, in seeking to find a substitute for wine. Some have 
talked of introducing hops, but the experiment in this climate would, I 
think, be more than uncertain. It is more probable that, if the malady 
contiaues, the apple and pear will be more widely cultivated ; and that 
the Neapolitan, before long, will be drinking his bottle of cider or perry. 
At present, however, there is a pause in thedrinking of the people. They 
are by necessity a large Temperance Society, much against their will, and 
ready to violate their pledges as soon as ever they can get anything to 
drink. Not that the Italians are an intemperate people, although to say 
the trath, they often hover about the frontiers of drunkenness, especially 
on a Sunday afternoon, when, as it is prohibited in the little place where 
I am now staying, to fish or gain a supper for their families on Saturday 
ev “ari or Sunday morajngs, they dissipate ten suppers in the wine shop 
in drinking and gambling ; which latter vice is carried to a great extreme. 





DINING OUT FOR THE PAPERS. 
BY W. Hl. RUSSELL. 

[ was sitting in my attic, very high indeed, up a collegiatk ’s lad- 
der, in St. John’s, Cam. My pipe and fire had pepe ea: - 
The idea suddenly flashed across me, that I would join the press ; it seem- 
ed easy work, was more lucrative than I had imagined, and I was aston- 
ished to find it respectable. I remembered that a great friend of mine 
little ty of ogee eage the editor of the great Metropolitan 
ournal “ The Morning Deflagrator”’ ver ‘ ' 
x rp bing g g y well, and my plan was made 

A few days completed all my arrangements. M i s 
overlooking the Bridge of Sighs, were banded over to a ieets Host italler, 
and I was on my way to London, much cheered by Beerington’s et 
that I would find Mr. Dammar, the editor, a “ most regular good brick as 
ever was .: 

Why are newspaper offices always foci of dirt 
they interiorily seedy exceedingly ? (there is, to 
provably, the ‘‘ Hymen’s Journal ;’’ but then all 
led to ie a ory eo a day, and the 
the establishment have orders for bergamott scented soa Sse 
to an unlimited extent). Why are they, asa general = Nae Tne ered 
the most mysterious quarters of the town, in proportion to their influence 
and circulation, so that one would imagine the great object of the propri- 
etors was to baffle news-agents and cut off the stream of advertisements 
as far as the greatest ingenuity in selecting abstruse recesses in unintelli- 
gible portions of the metropoliscoulddoit? These and many other things 
did I revolve within myself while seated in a very rickety chair ina dingy 
room, awaiting the advent of Dammer, who had left directions that I 
should call on him at 12 o’clock at night, for the sake of convenience and 
& quick dispatch of business. I was listening to a great deal of bell-pull- 
ing and tiakling-—a succession of feet on the stairs, as of men running up 
and down on perpetual errands—-a hazy murmur out of the upper regions 


y little boys? Why are 
be sure, one exception 
the attachés are compel- 
gentlemen when placed on 





hands, like a last year’s leaf | me, and was evidently much perplexed. He could not throw me over 
The next phasis of the | —that was out of the question ; Tom Beerington had written him such a 


letter, had recalled so many boasts and promises, and had put on the screw 
with such vigour, that Dammer was afraid of cutting off the supplies of 
fat round haunches, of birds, hares, grouse, of good mounts and rans, and 
dinners, which “ The Swill,’ my friend’s family mansion had always af- 
forded him in due season, if he did not do “something devilish handsome 
and permanent for my best friend, Wentworth Rushton.” I was young, 
lanky, with a fine run of spare ribs, and altogether in good condition for 
work—a great desideratum for newspaper men—but Dammer had found 
out I did not write short-hand, though I was indifferent well at Greek 
verse ; that I could not undertake the composition of “ leaders” on any 
one of the extensive subjects he placed before me—notwithstanding I had 
gained the prize of my college for English composition (subject, “The 
Advantages of Steam-power’’)—and that I was, in fact, generally unfit 
for anything. “ Beerington,”’ quoth he, “is a great friend of mine, Mr. 
Rushton—when in the jungles of Ava, shooting.—However, I must tell 
you that some other time. {I’m anxious to oblige him and to do you a ser- 
vice as a friend of his. If you were going into the ehurch, I’d get youa 
living at once from my best friend the Archbishop of Canterbury—we 
travelled through Arabia Petrwa together, and I fed him through a reed 
for weeks in the jungle—but you’re not. I’d ask Lord John, but that I 
have not spoken to him lately—d—n him. However, I dare say I’ll find 
something for you to do, and meantime you can, by a little application, 
render yourself better fitted for a good engagement.— When I commanded 
the irregular horse of my friend Shah Murdo Jung, I—but just wait a mo- 
ment, if you please; I’ll just see if I can’t try you at a dinner or 
two.” 

Dammer returned in a moment with two large envelopes—placed them 
in my hand, and said, “ Would you be good enough to attend to these to- 
morrow—they’re only dinners—I must now bid you good night—I’ve got 
your address—a short paragraph will do—good night!’’ and left me in 
such a state of mind I could scarcely find my way into the street. Under 
the first lamp I stopped and tore open the envelopes. No. 1 was a request 
from the Committee of the Society for the Amelioration of Mankind that 
the editor of the “ Morning Deflagrator”’ would favour them with his com- 
pany to dinner at the Metropolis Tavern, at 6 o’clock the following day. 
No. 2 was a magnificent-looking ukase from the managers of the Profligate 
Females’ Restoration Association to the same individual, demanding his 
attendance at a dinner, in aid of the funds of the Association, the same 
day at 7 o’clock. Two dinnersin one day! I did perceive there a divid- 
ed duty, but knowing I had a good digestion and a stout constitution, I 
went to bed with a clear conscience and dreamt all night of charging the 
Amelioration Society at the head of Murdo Jung’s Irregular Horse. 

Who has not heard of the Metropolis Tavern? It is the temple of hun- 
gry benevolence, the shrine where Lazarus kneels in confidence to the 
beneficent Dives, and where the appeals of suffering humanity go direct 
to the heart through the chylopoietics. Day after day may streams of 
black-coated, white chokered people, of waiters, “ professionals’ and 
“ company” of whom in my early times of dining out, I might have said 
with truth “ Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur,” be seen pouring 
in to that shady hall within which resounds for ever the clang of covers 
and the rattle of the dinner steel mingled with the faintest soupgon of 
French cookery from the remoter kitchen. Day after day carriages and 
cabs there deposit their joyous burthens towards seven o’clock, and the 
band of the Guards seem there to be on constant duty. Fresh posters out- 
side announce diurnally new objects to be achieved in the paths of gastro- 
nomic regeneration, nor is there in this age of progress any development 
of science, of social knowledge, or of political life in which the Metropolis 
Tavern and its dinners do not play an important part. 

“ Mankind Amealorations?” said the fat porter in his arm chair, as I 
timidly made my enquiries ; “up stairs, Sir, third flight. Leaves yer hat 
and coat at the table. please, Sir.” 

And so I ascended a lofty flight of stairs, the walls by the side of which 
were decked with portraits of great kings and admirals and generals who 
had feasted in their day right gloriously in these saloons, amid files of 
smiling waiters and plethoric guests ’till I reached the banqueting-room. 
What a new world it was tome! Three long tables glittering with plate, 
with centre-pieces laden with bouquets, with stupendous wine-coolers, side- 
covers, and heaps of silver knives and forks flashing brightly beneath the 
light of wax and gas, ran the length ofa noble and richly decorated hall, 
till they effected a junction with a transverse cross table—the seat of hon- 
our—at the end of the room, covered with dazzling ornaments, such as 
the Roman in his conquering hour might have snatched from the treasure- 
houses of an Eastern monarch. In the orchestra over the entrance were 
the fair ladies whose happiness it was to be about to see the Ameliorators 
feeding, and beneath it that indefatigable band of the Guards was already 
bleating through all its lungs of brass a preparatory rehearsal of the 
march in Nabucco. The cards before the dishes bespoke the rank of the 
guests. There was Lord Cinderley the benevolent chairman. Lord Bruf- 
ham, Mr. Benjamin Ligament Cable, the vice, Mr. Wirey, the great a 
orator, Mr. Deputy Greenpea, Alderman Carcaseman, Lord Fudleig 
Steward, Sir Benjamin Bawl, &c., all in due order. Lower down, little 
cards stuck into sponge-cakes pointed out the local boundaries for “ the 
Press,’”’ which I approached with much humility. A stout gentleman with 
spectacles was busy pointing a pencil, and prematurely sipping hock as I 
sidled up. He looked at me--brushed the crumbs of bread off his highly 
ornate “‘ tommy,” and addressed me in some cabualistic phraseology of 
which I only understood the words “ Going to make much of this?” as I 
felt hungry, I replied, ‘“ Well, I should rather say so ;’’ on which the stout 
gentleman immediately turning his back on me, merely remarked “ You’! 
h’ve it all to yourself then,” an observation which left me to infer that he 
was slightly deranged and decidedly ill-bred, for I could not at all fancy 
that I would be really called on to consume the whole banquet. By and 
by the press seats became fuller and fuller, and I was aware that I was a 
black sheep, a ‘‘ new boy at school,” for as no one could say who I was, it 
seemed to be taken for granted I was nobody. Spriggs of the *‘ Star,’’ who 
wore a bright blue cravat, and a white vest, with gold flowers, hinted au- 
dibly to Brown of the “ Moon,”’ that I was some “ outsider,’”’ that Ginner 
of the “‘ Deflagrator’” had engaged for the evening, but Brandyer’s theory 
that I was “ doing it’? on my own “ hook,” for the society, seemed to be 
most generally acceptable. 

It is not pleasant to be the subject of baseless theories in one’s own 
hearing; and for some few minutes I felt unhappy and distrait, and 
ns more so because my confréres were on such good terms with each 
other. 

Enter at last a grand procession! Smiling stewards with white wands 
in their hands, and rosettes in their button-holes, precede a stately pomp 
of lords, and baronets, and knights, and aldermen, and gentlemen (ought 
not the last to be first, by the by ?), and escort them tothe top table ; and 
amid the strains of the band and the waving of kerchiefs from the gallery, 
the Ameliorators take their places. A crowd of waiters struggling be- 
neath the weight of mighty covers fills up the void which has been left by 
the march of white-headed nobles, with red noses and ribands, and is at 
last precipitated on the tables in a sediment of tureens and smoking dishes. 

hile I gaze in wonderment on this strange scene, the triumphal strains 
of the band cease, and I feel a gentle nudge at my elbow. A party gor- 
geously apparelled, with rills of shirt-frills and bossy studs, and an enga- 
ging smile at once familiar and deprecating offence, says to me, “ Mr. a— 
a—a— (a bow), I haven’t the pleasure of your name (a bow), but my 
name is Harkaway, Sir—well known to Mr. Ginner, of your paper, Sir (a 
bow)—and if you’ll be so good as to say Harkaway, the toast-master, was 
as—anything you’re good enough to think, Sir—as usual (two bows). 
Thank you, Sir, you’re very kind” (three bows, and vanish the vision 
amid the waiters). 

And now a clergyman rises to bless the feast, and as his general exhor- 
tation, not to be fond of creature-comforts, but rather to eschew feasting 
and revelling, is something of the longest, many of the company raise the 
covers, and peep slily into the dishes to ascertain the contents, and then, 
as the Ameliorators are great martyrs in this way, and stave off what 
they so much desire, as far as they can, a stout gentleman, with a bass 
voice, a lean gentleman. with a barytone tenor ditto, and a cherry- 
cheeked, rotund little body, whether boy or man one cannot say at the 
distance, with a juggle and a warble in the throat like that of an overfed 








nightingale, execute that dreary ode to the deity of dinners, “ Non nobis 
mine. 

What a clatter as the peaceful army sits down to battle. If old Hom 
had heard it he might have culled one more simile to describe the 
of the Grecian host. Ladles, spoons, knives, forks, plates, covers, and 
glasses keep up a perpetual clash, tingle, clang, which rise above the crash 
of a waltz by Lanner, and the rowsof the waiters by dozens. A red-faced 
gentleman at the other side of the table, who has been working away at @ 
large tureen for some time, catches a glimpse of my plate whilst I am 
staring about me, and with horror exclaims, “Why. good gracious, Sir! 
you ’ve had no turtle! and it’s getting cold! here, waiter, that young 
gentleman’s plate opposite. I’ve a nice bit of the meat for you left.”— 
What a mine of happiness I am for that man! he has discovered I never 
was at a public dinner before, and he is—he confesses with a righ—the 
hero of hundreds of them ; he takes care of me as a father would of a fa- 
vourite child—he tells me when to drink my cold punch, my champagne, 
my claret (he insists on its being a light red-sealed bottle—orange won’t 
do, nor scarlet), the exact moment at which port may be ventured on, and 
he marshals the made dishes, and reveals their secrets with rare pre- 
science ; he is my Mentor as to what to eat, drink, and avoid, makes ene- 
mies of his best friends by giving me all the titbits of flesh, fish, and fowl, 
and hears unmoved the whispered libel that “ Old Goldfish is buttering up 
that young press chap to get a report of the speech,” absorbed in the rare 
enjoyment of what, he says, with a sigh, is now his greatest pleasures, 
“ Seeing a man eat with an appetite.” 

With the aid of Goldfish I got on remarkably well. My brethren of the 
pencil relaxed so far as to ask me to take wine in rotation, and to inform 
me that this was the best dinner going, as it was expensive and there was 
nothing to doin the way of speech-writing. Several times I had observed 
a tall, slight, courteous-looking person, in evening dress, hovering round 
our chairs and speaking confidentially to my confréres, but could not 
make him out; waiter, head or. tail, he evidently was not, and yet he, 
somehow or other, seemed to belong to the Metropolis Tavern. There was 
an air of diplomatic grace about him—a soft, oily gait. which slid him 
about here, there and everywhere, as though he travelled on felt springs 
+a bland smile and a hearty genial manner, mingled with excessive res- 
pectfulness and deference of address that attracted attention at once. Just 
as I was inquiring who this very agreeable person was, and had learned it 
was Mr. Lave, the proprietor, he appeared at my elbow, and as if I had 
become the object of his thought and exertions, in his inimitable tones 
said, ‘ Dear me, dear me, Mr. Ruxton, you have eaten nothing—absolute- 
ly nothing! Is there nothing I could get to tempt you? Ihave kept a 
woodcock just for you and our excellent friend, Mr. Goldfish, Ah! there 
isa man, Mr. Ruxton! Such a man, Sir (forte) ; I often say what would 
we do only for him, Sir (piano),—enormously rich—dines here four times 
a week. You really will not take anything more? dined so well! de- 
lighted, indeed! And how is my excellent friend, Mr.Ginner? No in- 
disposition, I hope? Ah, well, that’s rea//y well, Sir. So glad to hear 
you believe him in his usual health.” By this time a waiter had whis- 
pered something in Lave’s ear. “ And now, Sir, I’ll just give you, if you 
will allow me, a taste—just a taste, ’pon my word, Mr. pny it ’s my 
last dozen of Prince Metternich’s Cabinet hock—keep it just down there, 
between your legs—and give a glass or so to your vis-a-vis. ! Mr. 
Goldfish, you know what we have got here. Tell our excellent friend 
here (myself), who has honoured us with his company this evening, its 
history, I pray, sir—James (to a waiter) attend particularly to these gen- 
tlemen here and to this gentleman especially, whom I have not seen be- 
fore.—No Champagne but Moet and Chardens—do you like La Rose or 
Chateau Lafitte, asa claret? I think you will, I’ll send both—now do, E 
beseech you, make yourselves comfortable.”’ And Mr. Lave glided off to 
spread happiness round him and to win the hearts of aldermen, common 
councilmen, stewards, and committee-men by appeals to their vanity and 
their stomach. 

And now came “The Queen,” “The Prince Albert,’’ &., which are 
irreverently described in the prints as the usual loyal toasts, and “ The 
Army and Navy ;” Mr. Sims, of the City Artillery Company, returned 
thanks for the army, observing, that, when the time came, the corps to 
which he belonged would do its dooty (great cheers), and Lieut. Knocks, 
of the R.N., did the same for the navy, and in the course of his remarks 
introduced a spirited account of the battle of Copenhagen—the profession- 
als warbling sweetly in the intervals, and Harkaway bellowing like all the 
bulls of Bashan his perpetual injunctions to cenkiviwen to charge their 
glasses, as if poor human nature was not prone enough to do it without 
any such stimulus. .My mind having been set at rest by an assurance 
from my stenographic friend on the right, that Lave would get me the 
names of the people at the other dinner, and that a line or two would be 
enough tor it, I resigned myself to the joys of the table, amid which was 
Lord Cinderley’s speech on the gradual approach of an ameliorated-man- 
kind era, which he illustrated by some astounding statistics from all parts 
of the criminal world. The noble lord had spent the day in hunting up 
young thieves through all the alleys of London, in attending a dog-fight 
for the purpose of reforming two very pet criminals who hitherto obsti- 
nately refused to read tracts, and live on the fat of the land at the expense 
of the society, and distributing some religious pocket handkerchiefs ; but 
as he had succeeded in capturing a cracksman out of luck, and two re- 
pentant cabbies, and taking them off to the retreat, he was in the best hu- 
mour possible and spoke sanguinely of his ultimate success. The end of 
that dinner—what was it? when was it? I know not. I remember 
a small room filled with cigar smoke, faces looming out above it, and 
the fumes of hot brandy and water ; also a number of songs and broiled 
bones, and an enthusiastic speech from myself, in which I wished to 
embrace all the company, and hailed them all as my best friends—and 
then a cab to the “ Deflagrator,”—a dignified but unsuccessful attempt 
to walk steadily up stairs, with a consciousness that men in white 
shirt sleeves were grinning at me--most extraordinary paper and pens 
and ink in a desk in a big room with a rotatory motion, and a poem com- 
mencing— 

“ Sing, musa, sing the banquet of our Lave, 
Which noi Lucullus” 





The meeting with Dammer was awful. However, I got over it, and 
ever since I have been a “diner out” for the papers. It is not improba- 
ble that I may give some account of the greatest and most remarkable 
of the wonderful scenes I have witnessed in that capacity-—but it’s very 
trying to the constitution—particularly as there is no coalition I know of 
can b_ called in to mind it. 


—_—_ 


THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 


When the Arabs spread themselves like a deluge over Spain, the only 
portion of the country that remained nnassailed was the Basque provinces: 
Upper Navarre, Guipuscoa, and Biscay. Asturia, a great part of Galicia, 
and the northera frontier districts of Castille—in short, the whole coun- 
try to the north of the chain of mountains which extends from the Pyre- 
nees to the promontory of Finisterre--were regained within the space of 
forty years by Pelayo, his son Favila, and his successor, Alphonso the 
Catholic. The Arabs, who bad not found sufficient time to settle them- 
selves firmly in those provinces, disappeared again from them, without 
leaving a trace of their presence behind them ; and although they return- 
ed on several occasions during the next centuries into these provinces, it 
was not in the character of conquerors, but of freebooters ; and even if 
they were successful in various attacks—as, for instance, in carrying off 
the treasures of St. Jago di ee scarce ever made an at- 
tempt to maintain possession of the towns they had taken by surprise. A 
settled Arabic population only resided momentarily beyond the northern 
mountains ; 50,000 Arabs, who had taken refuge in Leon, after an unsuc- 
cesstul rebellion in Merida, in 830, were settled in Galicia by Alphonso 
the Modest, but soon afterwards killed to a man, through being suspected 
of traitorous desigos. With the exception of this attempt at colonisation, 
no other Arabs made their appearance in these provinces, save nomade 
tribes of warriors and isolated slaves, who could leave no lasting impres- 
sion on the soil, which they only transiently traversed. 

The Arabs were entirely expelled at the com:nencement of the ninth 
century from the provinces they had held on the southern side of the Py- 
renees, and from a greater portion of Catalonia. In these districts, when 
their rule bad lasted near one Hundred years, many traces of them could 
be found of which some are recognisable at the present day, especially in 
topographical names ; as, for instance, in that of the fortress of Barcelona 
—Atarazanas. 

Although Alphonso the Catholic had, in the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury, undertaken successful expeditions far beyond the Duero, still nearly 
three hundred years elapsed before the country between this stream and 
the Asturian mountains was finally regained. In Leon and Old Castille 
the Arabic rule had, doubtlessly, taken deeper root in the course of so 
many generations, than it had done in the previously mentioned pre- 
vinces ; but the Mohammedan population. which had been raised under 
their protection, disappeared utterly before the Christian conquerors. 
They were either cut down or expelled ; and wherever a few fragments 
remained they were speedily converted into slaves. It was not till the 





Spaniards had made enduring conquests on the southern bank of the 
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Duero iddle of the eleventh century, that they commenced to 
"he y ode Mohammedan population they found there, and suffer 
aint remain in their abodes as taxable subjects. The town of Sena 
was the first whose inhabitants obtained a capitulation on these terms. 
This humanity, or, if we will, this wise policy, which the Arabs had set- 
tled as an established rule from their first landing in Spain, was, however, 
a rare exception with the Spaniards of the eleventh century. The con- 
uest of Portugal up to the Mondejo, and of the kingdoms of Castille and 
eon as far as the Guadarrama mountains, speedily ensued ; and before 
the end of the eleventh century the Tagus was the border of tne Christian 
empire. 
hile the Castilian dominions were being thus extended towards the 
south, the state of Arragon was being formed at the foot of the Pyrenees ; 
and the first king of this new province, Sancho, was summoned, in 1076, 
to the throne of Navarre. With the united strength of these two princi- 
palities, the territory of the Ebro, which the Arabs had till then main- 
tained, was gained for Arragon. Monzon, Huesca, and Barbastro fell, 
between 1089 and 1101, into the hands of the Arragonese, who immedi- 
ately converted all the mosques into churches, and annihilated the whole 
Arabic population. Encouraged by this success, and by the capitulation 
of saeogees Alphonso of Arragon determined on a crusade against Gra- 
nada, which, however, ended in his defeat. 

Arragon and Catalonia became united under one king, in the person of 
Raymond Berengarius ; and he acquired sufficient strength thereby to 
drive the Arabs from the Lower Ebro. Tortosa, Mequinenza, Lerida, and 
Fragra were taken in 1148 and 1149, and the conquest of the present 
Catalonia was completed. About the same time the kingdom of Arragon 
was formed in its present extent, by the occupation of Albarracin and a 
few neighbouring districts. 

The conquest of Portugal had not advanced so rapidly as that of Cas- 
tille and Leon. While the upper part of the Tagus had been long in the 
occupation of the Christians, the lower, and the mouth of the river, were 
still held by the Arabs. In 1148 the Portuguese conquered Lisbon by the 
help of some German crusaders, and the Arabs were compelled to quit it, 
with the exception of a small body of the poorer class, who were confined 
to an especial quarter—an arrangement which was repeatedly imitated 
afterwards. After the capture of Lisbon, the rest of Portugal, to the 
north of the Tagus, was conquered within a short time, and, on the left 
bank of this river, Evora, Elvas, Albuquerque, and Ourique shared the fate 
of the capital, 80 that the Portuguese arms were not at all behind the Cas- 
tilian in their victorious course towards the south. ; 

For one hundred and twenty-five years the Tagus, and the chain of 
mountains running along its left bank, remained the frontier of the king- 
doms of Leon and Castille. Although the Spaniards made a few con- 

uests to the southward of this line, still these aggrandisements, and even 
the later fall of Badajoz, were of short duration; the Spaniards were 
always driven back on the Sierra di Toledo and the Tagus, and the 
Arabs even advanced in their predatory forays as far as the Duero, 
without, however, being able to maintain their ground to the north of the 


T 

Through the great victory at Las Navas de Tolosa in the year 1212, 
the Arabs were driven for ever beyond the Sierra Morena. The Moham- 
medan population gave way en masse before the victors, who desolated 
the conquered land with fire and sword, cut down the garrisons of the 
fortresses, burned the sick and wounded of the Moorish army in Baeza, 
and murdered or made slaves of 60,000 in Ubeda, after a first capitulation 
had been broken, by the persuasion of the ecclesiastics in the Christian 
army, as contradicting the commands of God and the canon law. 

Hiceget and pestilence, the consequences of their own passion for de- 
struction, rendered it impossible for the Christians to maintain their 
ground to the south of the Sierra Morena. While, however, compelled to 

ve up Andalusia again, they succeeded in making a few conquests in 

panish Estremadura, which had remained for the greater part in the pos- 
session of the Arabs. Alcantara, on the Tagus, was taken in 1213; but 
the Spaniards did not obtain firm ground on the Guadiana till seventeen 
years after, by capturing Merida and Badajoz. 

About the same date, Baeza was taken for the second time. The whole 
population fled to Granada, and founded there the suburb of Albaycin, 
which plays a very important part in the later history of Granada. 

From 1229 the Arragonese employed six years in subjugating the 
Balearic islands, then exclusively held by the Arabs. The system of deso- 
lation carried on by the Christians must have been excessive, for no 
trace of the old population can be found in history after the fourteenth 


century. 

After the Arragonese had established themselves firmly in Majorca and 
Minorca, they turned their arms against the kingdom of Valencia, which 
had been left in peace during the short reign of the Cid. Within seven 





ears Valencia was conquered from the fortress of Morella as far as the 
i The capital was surrendered in 1238 on the condition that the 
inhabitants might have permission to emigrate. The majority—nearly 
50,000 persons—-removed from the city with their property, and the king, 
Don Jayme, had great difficulty in restraining his troops from plundering 
them. Two leaders of the Arragonese army, however, Count de Cardano 
and Don Artal de Alagon, lay in ambush for the emigrants at Villena, 
and robbed them of nearly all they had saved from the shipwreck of their 
property. In the course of the next fifteen years the Arragonese acquired 
the remainder of Valencia, and afterwards a part of Murcia. The Moorish 
‘population, however, obtained more favourable terms than usual, for had 
they been expelled, the conquered territory would have been almosi en- 
tirely depopulated. 

The Castilians had, in the meanwhile, made such progress in Estrema- 
dura, that they were enabled to take Cordova in 1236 by a coup de main. 
The entire population of this great city was driven to emigrate. In the 
year 1241 the Castilians obtained possession of all Murcia, through a 
treaty, in which King Mohammed Aben Hud declared himself a vassal of 
Ferdinand the Saint, and delivered up to him the most importaut fortress- 
es. In 1246 Mohammed Al-hamar, King of Granada, also recognised Fer- 
dinand as his liege lord, and bound himself to the payment of tribute 
and appearing at the Cortes. In the ensuing war against the province 
of Seville, Mohammed Al-hamar was forced to take part, and in 1248 this 
most important city capitulated. The inhabitants emigrated, and their 
property and estates were distributed among the Christian leaders of the 


After the fall of Seville, the only Arabic state existing in Spain, with 
the exception of the pseudo-kingdom of Murcia, was Granada. This prin- 
cipality, though small in extent, was powerful through its position, its im- 
mense population, its riches, and warlike equipments, and formed a very 
dangerous rival to Castille, whose sovereignty it had recognised in a mo- 
ment of need, only to prepare the way with greater security to a more in- 
dependent future. The extensive conquests Ferdinand had made during 
the last twenty-five years were so far advantageeus to the Moorish king, 
that thousands of the inhabitants of Jaen, Cordova, and Seville, had mi- 
grated to Granada, and materially increased its strength. 

Although the power of the Castilian crown had been so augmented 
by the conquests during the first half of the thirteenth century, still 
it could only gain isolated and transient advantages over Granada till 
late in the following century. Tarifa was taken by storm in 1292, 
Alcaudete and Gibraltar in 1309, though the latter was again lost in 
1330, after the great victory at Rio Salado in 1340, Alphonso XL., 
the last of this illustrious name, succeeded in wresting from the Arabs 
covesee large strips of territory, with the towns of Alcala de Real and 


Algez 

The kingdom of Granada, from this time confined to a territory, corres- 
ing nearly with that of the present province, was enabled to defend 
ts frontiers with great success against the attacks of the Spaniards for 
more than 100 years. From the capture of Algeciras, in 1344, to the year 
1482, the Arabs suffered no material loss, with the exception of Antequera, 
which, in 1410, and Gibraltar for the second time in 1462, fell into the 

hands of the Spaniards. 

After Queen Isabella had removed her niece Johanna from the throne 
of Castille, she sought to strengthen her usurpation by the renewal of the 
long-slumbering national war against the Moors. The struggle commenced 
in 1482, by a daring attack on Alhama. In the course of the next few 
— the strong fortresses of Ronda, Marbella, Velez-Malaga, Loja, and 

alaga, were taken by storm. The inhabitauts of Malaga were sold as 
slaves, those of the other towns were permitted to emigrate, while the 
rural population was left in peace. At length Ferdinand and Isabella 
appeared beneath the walls of Granada, a city which, through its strong 
natural position at the foot of the impregnable Aipuxarras, protected by 
immense walls, and defended by 100,000 warriors, seemed able to offer a 
lasting resistance to the Spaniards, who were weakened by the effects of 
war and pestilence. The wretched King Abu Abdilehi (Boabdil), howev- 
er, was destined to ruin the powerful capital of his glorious kingdom which 
he had already irretrievably injured. For two months the King of Gra- 
nada carried on negotiations with Ferdinand and Isabella, which resulted 
in two treaties, one affecting the royal family, the other the population of 


Granada. A 

B ~ sen Abu mrp y received from the Catholic monarehs, and 
as their vassal, a present of a number of villages in the Alpuxarras, fur- 
ther the domains he had inherited from his father, and 304000 pieces of 





gold. > | ere of the royal house also received their own posses- 
sions as gi 

By the second treaty, the citizens received guarantees that their reli- 
gion should not be assailed, that their property should be respected, and 
that all might emigrate who pleased. We shail see presently how these 
promises were kept. 5 

From the earliest ages of Christian domination all the means and ap- 
plianves of the most odious tyranny were employed to convert the subju- 

ted Arabs. Religious persecutions practised by Mohommedans on the 
Christians are, on the other hand, among the rarest events in Spanish his- 
tory, and when they occurred they were almost exclusively the result of 
the most bratal provocation. Fanatic priests forced their way into the 
mosques of Cordova to preach the Gospel ; monks, thirsting for martyrdom, 

roclaimed on the square of Granada that Mohammed was an impostor. 

he author of the ‘“ Memorize Sanctorum,” who gained the name of a saint 
exclusively by similar provocation and gasconade—the priest Eulogius 
himself gives his testimony about the Moors : “ We live among them with- 
out any insult to our faith.” 

In one word, as the Arabs were superior to the Spaniardsin knowledge 
and education, they were equally so in toleration, true religious feelings, 
real humanity, chivalrous manners, and faith in their plighted word. In 
every page, not only of the Arab historians but also of the Spanish chron- 
iclers and annalists, the impartial reader can judge for himself, that the 
Arabs were the nobler race, and their cause was the better one ; and any 
one who has any recognition of the holy and the beautiful, will join in the 
feelings of pain and horror, when the Arabic annalists relate the suffer- 
ings to which oy were exposed in the name of religion. But “so it was 
written.” Islamism sank in Spain through its one single contradiction of 
the laws of morality ; without polygamy it would, probably, have now 
been the master of the whole German world in which it would have certain! 
found a more fertile soil, and have produced very different fruits, than it 
has done in the exhausted East. 

Nothing was more frequent than the jesuitical explanation or open rup- 
ture of the capitulations granted to the Moors. Even the best and most 
honourable of the Spanish kings practised the most shameful treachery to- 
wards the conquered and defenceless Arabs. Such was the way in which 
Ferdinand the Catholic behaved to Malaga. The inhabitants had been 
bound to ransom themselves at the rate of thirty-six ducats per man, 
within eight months. This immense sum of nearly half a million ducats 
was raised within a few hundred or thousand ducats, in the specified time. 
Ferdinand took the money, and compensated himself for the loss of the 
residue, by selling the whole population of Malaga, in number 12.000, as 
slaves. Peter the Terrible murdered with his own hand an Arab prince 
who had sought refuge with him. Finally, the Cid, the flower of Spanish 
chivalry, is represented in the naive accounts of the highly patriotic 
“‘ Cronica General” as a pattern of faithlessness and cruelty. 

Slavery was as perfect in Spain until the seventeeth century as the 
world itself allows an interpretation. A slave could not possess any 
property, he could not claim the protection of the laws, his wife and child 
could be separated from him, his master could kill him without subjecting 
himself to any punishment. 

The Moorish rural population, who had been originally assured the 
most widely-extended privileges and concessions, were gradually brought 
into a more or less oppressive state of vassalism. In Arragon, where the 
knights had divided the land among themselves, in order to have it culti- 
vated by the Arabs for their own profit, the latter found some little pro- 
tection from their owners—at least against useless ill-treatment. The law 
forbade the Arabs having mosques, but custom continued to permit them, 
especially in those places where they were the property of the nobility. 
In a few towns, however, where free Arabs were tolerated, they were ex- 
cluded from so many offices and branches of trade, and subjected to so 
many restrictions, that they required to exert their utmost energies in 
order not to fall a prey to the extremities of poverty. Still their position 
in the towns was, in some respects, more favourable than that of the even 
more hated Jews, and some time elapsed before they were compelled to 
wear distinguishing marks on their clothes, and expose themselves to insult 
and contempt on their appearance in public. 

The civil condition of the Moors grew worse, however, inthe same ratio 
as the Christian domination extended and became firmer. Emigration, 
which at first was not merely allowed but even promoted, was later threat- 
ened with the punishment of slavery ; the Moorish code was legally abol- 
ished, though actually continuing to exist ; the law itself said that the 
Moor risked his life who left his residence without the escort of a Chris- 
tian, and in Arragon it menaced the Muezzin with death who summoned 
his congregation to prayer by the sound of a trumpet or his own voice. 
An infatuated policy continually exerted itself to increase the breach 
between the Christian and Mahommedan population, and render any re- 
conciliationimpossible. TheChristians were forbidden, by heavy penalty, 
to receive Moors in their house who were noi their slaves, or to educate 
Moorish children. The Moors, on the other hand, in surprising anticipa- 
tion of one of those genial ideas which was destined to emanate from Ber- 
lin 500 years later, and set the world in amazement, were not allowed to 
assume Christian names. The Moor, like the Jew, was not permitted to 
be a.surgeon, apothecary, advocate in causes between Christians, grocer, 
or victualler, and, in 1476, Isabella put the finishing stroke to the tyranny, 
by not merely ordering the Moors to wear gay-coloured clothing as a 
mark of distinction, but also forbade them the use of silk. gold, or silver in 
their own clothes, or the trappings of their horses. 

Despite the sanguinary wars, emigration, and murderous laws, the Moor- 
ish population, at the time of the conquest of Granada, was very numer- 
ous in various provinces of Spain. Besides Murcia, which had remained 
under the government of vassal princes till the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and which was the only one of the Castilian provinces which had 
a considerable Moorish population in its towns and in the country, Arragon 
counted a great number of Arabs, who formed almost the sole rural popula- 
tion ofa great portion of the central territory of the Ebro. Serfs, cut off from 
all connexion with their freer countrymen in the south, deprived of the 
animating influence of communication with cities, the Arragonese Moors 
had, by degrees, lapsed into a condition of the most extreme ferocity, which 
appears to have been handed down to the present Christian inhabitants of 
that land, and which rendered them politically unimportant, in spite of 
their great numbers. 

It was different with the Valencian Arabs. The Spaniards never succeed- 
ed in utterly breaking their spirit. In the seventeenth century they repeat- 
edly took up arms, and their irreconcilahle hatred endures to the present 
day, in the shape of enmity between the town and the Huerta de Valencia. 

Granada had only beena few weeks in the hands of the Spaniards before 
some zealous prelates gave utterance to the idea of leaving the Moors the 
choice between baptism and emigration. The fanatic Queen Isabella was 

well disposed to listen to this proposal, but found the most energetic op- 
position, not only from her husband, but from her spiritual director, the 
notorious Torquemada. The king, asa clear-sighted politician, did not 
wish to drive the Moors to desperate resistance, or lose many hundred 
thousand of the most industrious workmen in a land already fully exhaus- 
ted by protracted wars. Torquemada, for his part, had convinced him- 
self, during his performance of the duties of grand inquisitor, of the fruit- 
lessness of compulsory conversions, and his fanaticism, in spite of all its 
barbarity, was not sanguinary enough to baptise Moors merely for the 
sake of burning them as renegades. But of the many thousand of Hebrew 
and Arab families whose forefathers hadbeen “ converted’’ years before by 
sanguinary persecutions in Seville and other towns of Andalusia, Torque- 
mada, on careful inquiry, had not found a single one which, even then, in 
the fourth generation, was not secretly devoted to the faith of their fathers. 
With such experience, it was impossible for the grand inquisitor to expect 
a better result from the compulsory baptism of the Granadine Moors. The 
idea of their expulsion must doubtlessly have been more agreeable to 
him ; but this may have seemed to him difficult of execution, through the 
great number of the Moors, especially at a moment when Spain, princi- 
pally through his interference, was about to lose several hundred thousand 
of her inhabitants of Jewish origin. 

On the 30th March, 1492, a royal decree was made known in Granada, 
by which all Jews were ordered, under pain of death, to quit Spain within 
four months. In accordance with the decree, they would be permitted to 
sell their land, and take their moveable property with them, always except- 
ing gold and silver ; but the advantages derivable from this concession 
were so restricted, that many Jews exchanged their house for a mule, and 
a vineyard for a few yards of linen. After an attempt to purchase per- 
mission to remain in Spain, by offering the king and queen a large sum of 
money, had been frustrated by Torquemada, the Jews determined on quit- 
ting Spain sooner than become renegades to their religion. According to 
statements which have every appearance of accuracy in their favour, the 
number of those who went into banishment amounted to 800,000. The 
caravans of the emigrants offered such pictures of misery and wretched- 
ness that the hearts of even the most bigoted Christians were moved with 
compassion. This emotion, however, did not prevent them from plundering 
the helpless Jews in every possible way, but it took place at least with 
tears in their eyes. More than one hundred thousand of the banished 
sought and found a refuge in Portugal. Thousands bent their steps to 
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Spanish language. The majority of the rest went to Africa, where, how- 
ever, such terrible eppression and — my rsecution awaited them, 
that many of them preferred returning to Spain and being baptised, 
which, at a later day, produced countless victims for the Inquisition. 

The oppression to which the Moors were subjected in Granada at length 
roused them to seek help for themselves. Many of the niost active threw 
themselves into the Sierra Nevadas, where they formed armed bands under 
the name of “ Monfis,” and again commerced a predatory war. In the 
capital itself a conspiracy was formed, which, however, was speedily dis- 
covered and frightfully avenged. This conspiracy gave the Spaniards an 
excuse for seizing on a greater portion of the Moorish quarter. They 
were forced to quit Granada Proper, and retire into the suburbs, Albaycin 
and Antequeruela. 

The departure of Ferdinand and Isabella for the northern portion of 
their territories was a real blessing for the Moors of Granada ; for the 
administration of the civil and military departments was entrusted to two 
excellent men, the Captain-General Count de Tendilla and the Archbishop 
Don Fernando de Talavera. They rivalled one another in reconciling the 
Moors to the Spanish government by toleration, kindness, and magnani- 
mity. This happy state of things, however, did not endure long. The 
om. on her return to Granada, summoned the Archbishop of Toledo, 

isneros de Ximenes, in whom she had recognised a willing tool for new 
severity and faithlessness. Her intention was to bring back the Elches, or 
Christians who had embraced Islamism, into the bosom of the Church, 
either by kindness or sternness. Ximenes had secretly obtained full 
powers from the Grand Inquisitor Deza to practise all the severity which 
might be found necessary in converting the Elches. He set about*his task, 
however, with great circumspection. He spared no money to buy over the 
Mohammedan priests to favour his plans of conversion. He met with 
extraordinary success. Heaps of bribed Moors presented themselves for 
baptism, and bribed Alfakis openly preached to their co-religionists the 
blessings of Christianity. imenes seemed to effect miracles, and was 
lauded to the skies. 

This immoral propaganda could not, however, subsist long without ex- 
citing an animated counter-movement among the real confessors of Islam- 
ism. The renegrade Alfakis were confuted by priests, who urged the 
Moors, with all the fire of their oratory, to adhere constantly to the faith 
of their fathers. 

Aroused Awe opposition, Ximenes showed his talons. The obstinate 
Alfakis and Marabuts were loaded with chains and thrown into prison, 
the doors of which only opened for them again when they were rendered 
malleable by ill-treatment, and expressed their willingness to be baptised. 
From this time Ximenes proceeded from one act of barbarity to another. 
By his orders, all the Arabie books were delivered up—more than a mil- 
lion volumes—and with the exception of a few hundred medicinal writings, 
burnt on the square Virarambla. Thus was a disgraceful act, which a 
calumnious tradition had ascribed to a Mohammedan barbarian, Omar, in 
Alexandria, really carried into execution a thousand years later by a 
Christian prince of the Church ; thus Ximenes became the Herostratus of 
the whole mental treasure of a nation which had stood for ages at the 
head of European cultivation. After this act, Ximenes went actively to 
work, and began his persecution of the Elches. At length his severity 
caused the Moors to break out in open rebellion, and they were only re- 
strained from taking a terrible requital by the representations of the Count 
de Tendilla. The king was greatly enraged at this event, and summoned 
Ximenes to Sevilla to answer for his conduct. He obeyed, and openly 
declared that he had purposely driven the Moors to rise. ‘I have suc- 
ceeded in driving the Moors to rebel, and have obtained the favourable 
opportunity to complete their conversion. Now, wher they have render- 
ed themselves guilty of high treason, they may choose between justice and 
mercy, between death and baptism.” 

Although it was a plenipotentiary of the Inquisition who uttered these 
words, still from human shame we should be inclined to doubt their 
veracity, were they not reported by a perfectly credible witness, Alvaro 
Gomez de Castro, who was commissioned by the grateful university of 
Alcala to write the history of Ximenes after his death. Besides, action 
followed close on the words. Ferdinand and Isabella’s policy proved 
itself well allied to the morality of the high priest of Toledo. The king 
and queen decided that the Moors should have the choice presented to 
them between death and the sword, and a special plenipotentiary was sent 
for the purpose to Granada. 

When the news arrived in the city, a violent movement commenced 
among the inhabitants of the Alpuxarras, which was fanned by fugitives 
from the Albaycin. The armed bands of Monfis which had always main- 
tained their ground in the mountains, and thence plundered the Christian 
towns, now grew into powerful bodies of men, and carried on their plun- 
dering forays even under the walls of Granada. This evil at length 
became serious, and it must necessarily be put a stop to before they could 
proceed to subject the inhabitants of the Albaycin to the archbishop’s 
terrible alternative. The captain-general, therefore, left Granada, in 
January, 1500, at the head of a small body of vassals and adventurers, 
in order to attack the little town of Guejar, at the foot of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, which was the head-quarters of a numerous band of Monfis. After 
an obstinate engagement the town was taken, and murder and robbery 
ensued. The news of the fate of Guejar, however, caused the Alpuxarras 
to break out in epen rebellion, which lasted for several yeats, and gradu- 
ally drew the other Moorish tribes in Spain to take up arms. 

When peace was at length restored. more through the exhaustion of the 
Moors than through willingness to yield to their oppressors, Charles V., 
who had in the meanwhile inherited the throne of Spain, proceeded in 
the footsteps of his predecessor. He obtained a bull from the Pope, by au- 
thority of which he ordained that all the Moorsin the kindom of Valencia 
should be baptised. The royal favour and protection were promised to 
those who obeyed: the disobedient were, however, threatened with the 
severest punishment, though of what nature was not expressly stated.— 
Within ten days from the proclamation of the edict, the Moors were bound 
to give their acquiescence. No result followed, and Charles eventually 
ordered that all the unbaptised Moors should be expelled. By the 31st of 
December they were all to assemble at the village of Siete Aguas, and 
thence be led across Spain to the harbours of the northern coast, Laredo, 
Santander, and La Coruna. The execution of this measure would have 
been equivalent with the destruction of the whole Moorish population, for 
very few would have been able to withstand the exertions and privatigns 
of a winter march of many hundred leagues through a hostile and fanatic 
nation. In vain did the Moors beg for permission to take shipping in some 
port of the Mediterranean sea. In their despair, they at length bowed 
their head to the will of the despot. 

To escape certain destruction, the deputation of the Moors declared their 
readiness to let themselves be baptised, and, in fact, by the 22nd of January, 
1526, the greater portion of the Moorish population of Valencia was re- 
ceived into the bosom of the Church. In many parts of the kingdom, how- 
ever, the Moors prepared for a life-and-death struggle. Even at the gates 
of the capital the emmissaries of the-powerful emperor met with determin- 
ed opposition. The inhabitants of the village of Benalguacil refused them 
ingress. The Viceroy Don Hieronimo Cabanells proclaimed war of exter- 
mination against them (guerra 4 sangre é fuego) in the streets of Valencia, 
and marched against them at the head of 5000 men. The villagers, how- 
ever, defended themselves with desperate courage, though unsuccessful- 
ly. The population of the village was baptised in the presence of the 
victorious army, and then allowed to ransom itself for the sum of 12,000 
ducats—not from humanity, but through regard for the seigneur, the Duke 
de Segorbe. 

After the conversion of the Moors in Valencia, the only thing left to be 
done was the eradication of Islamism in Catalonia and Arragon. In Ca- 
talonia, where the Mohammedan population was very weak, their conver- 
sion, with the ig Sa Charles V. had at his command, was not diffi- 
cult. The task, however, was not so easy in Arragon, whose constitution 
had not yet been fully weakened by Charles’s despotism, and whose nobili- 
ty had the greatest interest in giving the numerous Moorish inhabitants as 
much protection as possible. The Count de Ribagorza, a relation of the 
emperor, undertook the task of explaining to him the injustice, as well as 
inutility of the measures designed against the rural population of Arragon. 
He showed that the Moors of Arragon had never created political disturb- 
ances ; that they caused no religious scandal, nor tried to make proselytes ; 
that as inhabitants of an inland province, they could not be dangerous as 
confederates of their brethren in Africa ; that they were industrious, clever, 
and trustworthy persons, whose labours benefitted the whole state, espe- 
cially from the fact that they made excellent arms. 

It was all to no purpose. Charles adhered to his determination, and the 
Arragonese Moors were also baptised in the course of 1526. = 

Thus, then, was the work of conversion completed, and the jurisdiction 
of the Inquisition extended from one end of Spain to the other. The re- 
gulations made by the Holy Office to watch the Moors, or Moriscos as 
they were now termed, were of the sharp nature that might be expected 
from the character of the inspectors. Every exercise which bore any re- 
semblance to the Mohammedan form of worship, every action which could 
be interpreted as obed.ence to the precepts of the Koran, even the absti- 
nence from those articles of food forbidden by Islamism, was rigidly tabooed 











Italy and the Levant, where they met with a poor reception, and where 
their descendants (as in Smyrna, for instance) have retained the use of the 


among the new Christians, and every one strictly ordered to denounce his 
neighbour’s acts of omission or commission. 
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The external Christian coating which it obtained by such measures 
seemed as satisfactory to the Inquisition as it was to the emperor, although 
both were perfectly convinced that the baptised Moors were in their hearts 
as good Mussulmans as they had previously been. Had any doubt prevail- 
ed in this respect, it would have been dispelled by an inquiry made at 
Granada in 1526 by the emperor’s command. 

Conclusion next week. 





——»—- 
THE CONTEST IN CHINA. 


It is not the fauit of the European consular agencies in China if any 
news, respecting the internal war now waging there, reach this part of 
the world. They do their utmost to prevent their respective countrymen 
from venturing to the scene of hostilities, But missionary zeal and mer. 
cantile enterprise are too much for them. Several missionaries have ap- 
proached more or less closely to the disturbed districts ; and Dr. Taylor. 
an American missionary. has actually reached Chin-Keang-foo, and spent 
some time there. We are thus in receipt of information respecting the 
progress of the Chinese Revolution, which we should otherwise have been 
without ; for the Imperialist officials, at all times reluctant to throw light 
on the state of the interior, have now the additional motive to conceal- 
ment that what they have to tell would do them little credit. 

One thing is certain, that an attack upon Chin-Keang-foo, upon which 
the Imperialists built high expectations, has been repelled by ‘the insur- 
gents, or whatever we are to call them. A fleet of European rigged ves- 
sels, consisting of three recently purchased (armed, one with 28 and the 
two others each with 12 guns), and 25 Lorchas, cannonaded the town on 
the 28th of May till they had expended all their powder. The town had 
been prepared for the attack in a way that evinced considerable military 
skill on the part of their antagonists, and from the walls a by no means 
contemptible array of heavy cannons answered the guns of the ships. 
An Imperialist land force of some 6,000 men was close by the town during 
the affray, but did not venture to make any demonstration in aid of the 
fleet. Dr. Taylor, who was in the town at the time, could not learn that 
the cannonade had done the least harm ; and the European adventurers 
who had taken service on board the Imperial fleet have returned to 
Shanghai (go m ich disgusted with their Chinese leaders to be easily in- 
duced to follow them again. : 

This failure of the Imperialists before Chin-Keang-foo, sounds like a 
death-knell to the hopes of the Mantchoo dynasty. That entrepot com- 
mands the great highway by which all the trade between South and North 
China must pass. A force in possession of it can starve the northern 
provinces in a few months by stopping their supplies of rice. But it is 
apparent that the revolutionists do more than possess a strong position 
in and around Nankin and Chin-Keang-foo. From the intelligence re- 
ceived by the present and previous mail, it would appear that the Impe- 
rialists scarcely possess a single foot of ground south of the Yang-tse- 
Keang, except Canton, and some immediately adjoining districts. And 
there is one peculiarity about this universal revolt of the more especially 
Chinese provinces that is worthy of note. The heads of the new govern- 
ment at Nankin, when Sir G. Bonham proceeded to that town, were 
found to be ignorant of the fact that the English were Christians. But 
the leader at Chin-Keang-foo was a man who had received instruction 
from British or American missionaries at Canton ; and his followers were 
as well acquainted with the character of the English as himself. The 
insurgents at Nankin and those at Chin-Keang-foo, therefore, it is clear, 
though now acting in concert, have each stirred spontaneously at first 
without instigation from, or concert with, the other. Again the move- 
ment at Amoy is obviously independent of either of the other two. It is 
clear, therefore, that the revolt of the purely Chinese provinces is a 
simultaneous, unpreconcerted renunciation of the Mantchoo authority by 
a great number of local centres of action. The universal Chinese people 
have declared that they will no ionger have these men to rule over them. 
What kind of Government or Governments may be substituted instead of 
that of the Brother of the Sun and Moon, it is yet too early to say ; but 
scarcely a doubt can exist that the day of the Mantchoo dynasty is over. 

“ Wait,” say some sceptics on this score, ‘ till we see what course is 
pursued in the provinces where the ruling dynasty is stroagest.”” These 
provinces are comprised within the region extending from the Yang-tse- 
Keang to the great Wall; for Thibet is peopled thinly and by an unwar- 
like race ; Montchooria has been almost depopulated since the bulk of its 
inhabitants followed the first of the present dynasty to share in its for- 
tunes; the nomade Tartars have no peculiar predilection for the Maat- 
choos, and are, moreover, no longer the warlike and combined tribes who 
owned the sway of a Ghenghiz Khan from the Great Wall of China to the 
Volga. Itis in the northern provinces of China Proper, if anywhere, that 
the present (or late) Emperor of China must look for supporters. We 
have already adverted to the fact that, with the southern provinces in a 
state of hostility, and the point at which the Great Canal crosses the Yang- 
tse-Keang in the hands of the enemy, the northern provinces must be 
starved and placed at the mercy of their antagonists in a few months. Nor 
is this all. ‘he northern provinces are far poorer, and less abundant in 
resources of every kind than the southern; tea, silk, cotton, all the ex- 
portable produce of China are the growth of the southern provinces; the 
manufactures of China, such as they are, have only developed themselves 
in the south. 

it is an obviousand natural inference from these facts that the Imperial- 
ists, backed only by the northern provinces, can have little chance of re 
conquering southera China, And the lugubrious, balf-suppliant tone of 
the Emperor's manifestoes, show the court is aware of this. The Chinese 
Government bas for many years been a mere paper Government—its man- 
dates have seemed to foreigners to be obeyed merely because the passive 
disobedience of the population was connived at by the authorities. Now 
the whole south of China is bristling with active and armed masses op- 
posed to the Government, and its unreal character becomes obvious. 
The shadowy dynasty that filled the seat of empire is vanishing from the 
eyes of beholders. 

The new arrivals from China add little to our knowledge of the charac- 
ters and views of the revolutionists. The reception experienced by Dr. 
Taylor at Chin-Keang-foo, however, like the reception experienced by the 
attendants of Sir G. Bonham at Nankin, evinces a readiness on the part 
of the insurgents to establish and maintain amicable relations with 
foreigners. It is true the more we see of the Christianity of the anti-Im- 
pearlists the more questionable its character appears. 
insurgents at Chin-Keang-foo may, it is true, pass muster for im- 
perfectly instructed converts; but the leaders who have reached Nankin 
are seemingly bent on promulgating a new politico-religious creed, into 
which they have incorporated as much of Christianity as suits their pur- 
pose ; they are, in short, scarcely better Christians than the Emperor 
of Russia and his military missionaries in Wallachia and Maldavia. Bat, 
as far as can yet be seen, their head appears rather less intolerant than the 
Russian.—London Daily News, August 29. 

—_——_>_—__— 


THE LATE SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 


That the British army has lost in Sir Charles Napier one of its best and 
most distinguished soldiers, is what none would deny and few require to 
be told. To services of extraordinary severity and duration he added a 
character without a military blemish. For sixty years, and in all 
quarters of the globe, he was a good officer or a successful commander ; 
nor would it be casy, even in his numerous campaigns, to discover an in- 
stance in which his professional duties were either ill-discharged or unfor- 
tunately conducted. His reputation had commenced before the Peain- 
sular war began, while, so recent were his latest services, that they are 
still the subject of current discussion. Throughout this remarkable career 
his actions were characterized by traits long reputed to be common to all 
the members of his family. Courage amounting to recklessness, invinci- 
ble energy, originality of idea, and enthusiastic devotion to his profession 
distinguished his conduct on all occasions ; and, on reading the hazards to 
which he exposed his life, it seems difficult to conceive how it could have 
been protracted so long. In the desperate battle of Corunna, after receiv- 
ing five wounds in the action, he was only rescued from death by the gen- 
erosity of a Freach drummer and the marked kindness of Marshal Soult, 
—a circumstance which contributed, no doubt, to the chivalrous partiality 
with which the great enemy of Eagland was afterwards regarded by more 
than one soldier of the name of Napier. At one conjuncture of the war 
Soult despatched a particular message to say that he intended to pay 
Major Napier’s regiment a visit. The corps was drawn out accordingly 
in its best array, and the French retired from the encounter with little 
reason to think lightly of the interview they had bespoken. 

After such encomiums as these, it may seem hard to imagine in what Sir 
C. Napier’s services may have fallen short of absolute excellence. for a sol- 
dier can scarcely be more than brave, ingeuious, and successful. Yet there 
are few officers in the army whose achievements have been more acrimoni- 
ously coutroverted than his, or whose general merits bave been more fre- 
quently brought under discussion, and the difficulty of reviewing these inci- 
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tice called into question. Later still he quitted an honourable retirement 
to accept a post of enormous reSponsibility at an bour of extreme peril ; 
but bis sacrifice even in this respect was lightly esteemed and not gener- 
ously rewarded. Among soldiers themselves there may not impossibly be 
found two opinions upon his deserts, though upon the whole it is in the 
army that his merits will receive the fallest acknowledgments, as it is there 
certainly that bis failings should be regarded with the greatest indulgence. 
We may say, indeed, that his defects became visible in proportion as he 
was called upon to apply the talents and experience of a military capacity 
to the more ordinary exigencies of life. We do not mean to imply, as our 
own opinion, that he was incapable of pacific administration ; on the con- 
trary, we think that both in the Ionian Islands and in Seinde he gave evi- 
dence not only of vigorous resolution, but of clear and comprehensive 
views. We doubt whether any civilian could have been found to govern 
the country of the Ameers, as it came into his hands, with greater economy 
or success than he exhibited himself. His fault was that he carried a mili- 
tary spirit into every transaction, and conducted all proceedings with the 
blunt decisive bearing of a soldier. In the controversies which this habit 
could not fail to create he was hasty and violent, extending little consi- 
deration to his opponents, and putting few restrictions on his language. 
On many, perbaps on most occasions, he had right on his side, and that he 
always believed so is what may be safely inferred from his known integrity 
and honour ; but he rarely made allowance for those differences of opinion 
which must necessarily exist, and was too apt to regard disinterested op- 
position as a personal affront. The inevitable consequence was the forma- 
tion of two parties, one of which inflexibly adhered to his side, while the 
other not only attacked his admitted failings, but depreciated without 
scruple his best services, and cast unwarrantable imputations on his 
motives. 

A signal illustration of these remarks is found in his Indian career. As 
a soldier, Sir Charles Napier was not less successful in the Hast than any 
of those commanders whose names have been associated with Oriental 
triumphs. He was proof against the influence of climate, the seductions 
of luxury, the cajolery of native courts, and the temptations of an East- 
tern campaign. He not only won great victories, but he suffered no re- 
verses. He was never over-reached, outnumbered, or overcome, and he 
won his way against numerical odds as great at those encountered by 
Lake or Wellesley. He did even more, for, after destroying the enemy 
in pitched battles, he succeeded in stifling the last sparks of insurrection 
among the scattered tribes of an almost inaccessible district. No foe once 
prostrated by his sword has ever risen again. Yet, with all this military 
excellence, Sir Charles was exposed to remonstrances as serious as if he 
had been suffering defeat or endangering the army committed to his care. 
He could not keep on terms with his employers. Provoked, not unreason- 
ably. by the pretensions of civilians, he was induced to disparage the en- 
tire civil service, and in the irritation occasioned by opposition to his will 
he unhesitatingly assailed the whole government of India. The East India 
Company was naturally indisposed tosummit to reprimands from a ser- 
vant of its own, however distinguished, and to such a height was the dis- 
pleasure of the Directors carried, that when our whole Indian empire ap- 
peared to be in jeopardy, and when Sir Charles Napier was called upon by 
common consent as the man to save it, it was understood that the Go- 
vernment of the Company actually hesitated at accepting so distaste- 
ful a deliverer. 

On this occasion, as on some others of his life, the course of events ran 
somewhat unfortunately, The battle which he was despatched to fight, 
and which he would undoubtedly have won, was fought and won before 
his arrival, and he found before him nothing but a field of service in 
which, whatever might have been his abstract capacities, the risk of of- 
fence was too great to be escaped. At neither of our struggles with the 
Sikhs was it Sir Charles Napier’s lot to be present, and be missed there- 
fore those opportunities which in the case of others brought such honoura- 
ble rewards. More that one soldier has been raised to the peerage whose 
services, on an impartial estimate, must needs be provounced inferior to 
those we have been recording. The * fortune of war’’ isa phrase which 
may be variously understood. In one sense Sir Charles was unquestion- 
ably a fortunate soldier, for he accomplished a distinguished vareer with 
brilliant success, and with no disaster. In another point of view, how- 
ever, he was less favoured by circumstances, for he never obtained one of 
those critical chances which are held to culminate a life of service. In 
1846, while holding an independent command, he missed the decisive battle 
of Sabraon ; and, in 1849, a victory which might have crowned his hopes 
was anticipated at Goojerat by the Commander he was sent to supersede. 

Notwithstanding defects which it was impossible to disguise, we cannot 
doubt that the general sentiments of the country and the army will be 
honourable to the veteran now departed. He was, beyond dispute, an ex- 
cellent soldier and a rare public servant. Asaregimental officer, in spite 
of occasional caprices, he was esteemed by his comrades in arms, respect- 
ed by his men, and honoured by all for those military accomplishments 
which soldiers never fail to appreciate. That every force under Sir 
Charles Napier’s command would be led straight to the enemy was per- 
fectly known, and that it would be conducted to victory was never doubt 
ed. For a military reputation this was sufficient ; and when it is added 
that his difficulties were not unfrequently incurred upholding against all 
opposition what he believed to be the rights of the service, it will be 
readily understood how sincere a regard may now be paid to his memory. 
— Times. August 51. 





THE RUSSIAN NAVY. 


Very Jittle is known of the Ruasian navy in all other countries of Eu- 
rope, and whatever notions may exist on the subject, they are vague, and 
all but delusive. We are, however, enabled, from our personal observa- 
tions, to state a few facts with respect to the naval force of Russia. 

If a war fleet is to be good for anything besides firing salutes and rot- 
ting in harbours, the first thing requisite is the possession of a line of coast 
ou the open sea, with convenient ports. Next in importance come good 
ships, able crews, and efficient officers. Russia has three inland seas. The 
one open sea she has—the Polar Sea—is blocked up withice. The Sound 
and the Bosphorus are the outlets to the more important of her inland 
seas. E ther opening is exposed to a blockade. The Russian ports, ex- 
cepting always those of Cronstadt and Sebastopol, are not fit for the har- 
bouring of war fleets. Helsingfors, the best of the Finnish ports, is small. 
The port of Rotshensalm, at the mouth of the Kymmene, in the Bay of 
Finland, is, indeed, fortified ; and it is, moreover, the station of the so- 
called ** Scheerean fleet.” Revel, in the Bay of Finland, is a commercial 
port ; there were fortifications, but they are almost dismantled. Baltish- 
port, in Esthonia, at the mouth of the Paddis, is large, but altogether de- 
void of fortifications. Riga and Libau, in Courland, arecommercial ports. 
Archangel has docks and a fortified port, but it is lost in the far north, 
and devoid of importance in the case of a war. It is the same with the 
ports in the Caspian—the port of Astrakan is being ruined by accumula- 
tions of sand. Azoi and ‘Taganrog want depth; and the same may be 
said of all the ports in the Sea of Azof, of Feodosia, and Chersof. Between 
Cronstadt aud St. Petersburg the water is so low that vessels of more than 
seven feet draught cannot reach the capital. The vessels from the Peters- 
burg Docks must be taken to Cronstadt by land, and at one time tiey 
were dragged by camels. Odessa is a more commercial port, and Sebas- 
topol is the only serviceable war port iu the Black Sea, whose fleet is sta- 
tioned there. The port of Odessa is large, of great depth, strongly forti- 
fied, and it has the advantage of regular tides and winds. The ports of 
Bessarabia are altogether unimportant. 

As to the police of the ports, the maintenance of light-houses, buoys, 
&c., it must be confessed that all these matters are in excellent condition 
at no small expense to the Russian Exchequer. But a strategical system 
of ports, such as England and France can boast of, is altogether out of the 
question. The fleets of France and England may, in their own seas, ven- 
ture on the boldest and most hazardous manceuvres—in case of need they 
have always a place of refuge under the guns of their war ports; but the 
Russian fleet, with nothing but Cronstadt and Sebastopol to back it, is in 
continual danger of being cut off, and cannot, therefore, ever be expected 
to advance to the attack. Its services are purely defensive. This being 
the case, what can be more natural than that Russia should desire to pos- 
sess herself of better harbours and a more serviceable range of sea-board ° 

Let us now talk of the ships. For ship-building Russia has the best 
materials that can be tuund. Her forests supply ber with oaks which are 
equal to the oaks of Canada, of which the British ships are built ; but of 
late years so great has been the waste, that the forests of Central Russia 
ure unequal to the demand of the navy, aud the Russians have been com- 
pelled to take their wood from the forests of the north. This wood is na- 
turally wet, aud they never give it time for proper seasoning. Conse- 
quently, it is soon worm-eaten and rotten. It is generally said that a 
Russian vessel lasts but two-thirds of the time which an English ship is 
| expected to last. In part, this may also be owing (at least in the Baltic) 
| to the short, irregular waves, and the ice. The sails and ropes in the 
Russian navy are excellent, The Russian sailmakers-were famous even 

in the days of Peter the Great, and to this day Russian canvass is pre- 
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Charles conquered, administered, and settled an Eastern province as large | and Russian leather. 
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lesson in Holland. The fittings of the cabins are splendid in the extreme, 
according to the manners and customs of the Russian aristocracy, The 
Russian captains and admirals are not by any means bluff, bearish old 
tars of the Drake, Tromp, or Ruyter stamp. Slippered they are, and 
wrapped up in morning gowns. and got up in the most splendid style of 
ease ; they loll on soft sofas of purple velvet, reading French novels, or 
they sit at the piano by the hour, playing Kiudrs par ‘Chapin. The fact 
is, the Rassian naval officers care very little for the profession ; not that 
they are ignorant—the nautical academies at Oranienbaum, St. Petersburg, 
Cronstadt, Odessa, and Nicolajen provide all sorts of theoretical know- 
ledge—but for all that, it is not in the grain ; and in case of a war it will 
be shown that the Russian vessels are badly officered. Very much the 
same may be said of the crews. The Russians are not fond of salt water. 
The majority of the sailors come from the interior ; they are inveterate 
land rats, and never saw the sea until they were enlisted in the navy. 
They have not, as the sailors of kngland and France, breathed the sea- 
breeze in their cradle. The English are of Norseman blood—of the blood 
of the oldest sea-kings of the world. The Russians come from the water- 
less Steppes of Mongolia. The vessels of England and France sail about 
in all waters, but it happens very rarely that a Russian ship of war ven- 
tures into the open sea. This is an important point—The Russian sailors 
are not accustomed to the sea; they are not “ weather-fast.” The Rus 


sian fleets have scarcely ever been in a seri { 
e ‘ver be erious engagement, for of course 
Navarino must not be mentioned. “ . 


With the soldier, present courage is partly derived from the reminis- 


cences of a glorious past. The Russian marines and sailors bave no 

to think of. They stand in their high boots and stiff coats in the est 
position prescribed by the rules and regulations of the service, so that 
their feet form an angle of 45 degrees, and this position it is their pride 
and their glory to preserve on the Spars, at the pumps, and at the guns. 
The rules and regulations of the service alone determine the movements 
of the Russian sailor ; he will, in the very teeth of danger, go on winding 
up his anchor, while an Englishman would have cut his cable, turned his 


ship, and put on every rag of canvass, to the bending of the masts. The 
guns alone are quickly seized and cleverly hand ed, but the manceuvring 
generally is far slower than the manceuvres of the British ships. The 


shortness of the ships makes it difficult to turn them, and the sig 
far from being perfect. The ships are clumsy ; A 
remind one of the wooden walls of the Armada. 

The various manceuvres in the Russian fleet are executed with great 
precision ; but it appears that every man has his peculiar post, and that 
he is only fit for ove set of manipulations. Of course practice makes him 
perfect, but the question is how the same manceuvres are to be performed 
in battle when many of the crew are killed or disabled? The Duke of 


nalling is 
the plauks are thick, and. 


York insisted on the same men being marines, gunners, and sailors : and 
surely his principle was the better one. ~ 
The stifiest mechanism prevails in the Russian naval service The 


Russian sailor works his hours off, and having worked them off be coes te 
sleep. He takes no interest in the service, and the receiving his rations 
is, in his opinion, the most important business of bis life. He is not 
wedded to his ship as the British sailor; he is not a child of the ocean. 
When he sees a stray rope he does not coil it and put it aside; be reports 
the matter to his lieutenant, and the lieutenant refers to the journal for 
the name of the man who has neglected his duty, and having found the 
culprit, he takes bold of his ears and pulls him up to the neglected rope. 
Such is Russian order and discipline. 

With all this order, however, there is no penal law for the navy. 
captain bas his own set of rules and punishments. i 

The administration of naval affairs in Russia is in excellent order, ac- 
cording to the books and records of the Admiralty. As to the real state 
of things, I do not hazard an opinion. But, since the government bestow 
much care and money on the navy, it is just possible that their stores are 
well supplied. But for all that, Russia is not fit to engage in anaval war, 
for she has no mercantile marine. Her trade is in the hands of the Ger- 
mans, English, Greeks, and Swedes. In the case of all great naval powers 
the war fleet sprang from a trading fleet. The Russian fleet is not a natnral 
offspring of the national inclination ; it is a thing of order and command, 
and, as I said before, though possibly useful as a means of defence, it can 
never become an instrument of aggression. 

The Russian fleet consists of five divisions, of which three are stationed 
in the Baltic and two in the Black Sea. In the last war with Turkey, 
Russia had 32 vessels of the line, 25 frigates, 20 corvettes and brigs, 7 
brigantines, 6 cutters, 84 schooners, 20 galleys, 25 floating batteries, 121 
gunboats, making a total of 464 sail, and carrying 6,000 guns. Since that 
time a great activity has prevailed in the Russian docks, and the result 
is that at the present day the Russian fleet consists of 60 vessels of the 
line of from 70 to 120 guns, 37 frigates of from 40 to 60 guns, 70 corvettes, 
brigs, and brigantines, 40 steamers, 200 gunboats and galleys, the whole 
manned by 42,000 sailors and 20,000 marines, with 9,000 guns, 

These remarks show that, in a contest with any of the great naval pow- 
ers, Russia has not a chance of success. The various Czars have, indeed, 
strained every nerve to create an efficient fleet ; but all their endeavours 
are fruitless unless Russia succeeds in conquering and appropriating the 
coasts of Turkey, Greece, and Sweden—the open sea. harbours. and a 
marine population.—-.4//gemeine Zeitung. 
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MARTIN KOSSTA ; AMERICA AND AUSTRIA. 


The dispute which has occurred between the Austrian and American 
Governments, in consequence of the arrest and rescue of the Hungarian 
refugee named Martin Kossta in the port of Smyrna, is not lik ly to be 
brought to any speedy or satisfactory solution, for, as we observed on a 
former occasion, the officers of both Governments took advantage of the 
extreme weakness of the Turkish authorities to strain the law of nations 
in their own favour, and both were guilty of a gross breach of the peace. 
As, however, commonly happens in these cases, each Government thinks 
fit to reward and approve its own servant, while it demands redress for 
the conduct of his antagonist. M. Weckbecker, the Austrian Consul at 
Smyrna, has received the Cross of the Order of Leopold for his intrepid 
conduct iu attempting to kidnap a solitary refugee with an armed boat’s 
crew ina Turkish coffee-house ; and Captain Ingraham, of the St. Louis, 
bas been serenaded in the Mediterranean, and applauded all over the 
United States, for having rescued the prisoner by threatening to fire into 
an Austrian vessel in a neutral port. In the meantime Kossta remains in 
the custody of the French Consul, who consented to hold the stakes while 
this diplomatie quarrel is fought out ; and probably the best mode of solv- 
ing the difficulty would be to despatch the person in dispute by an early 
steamer to Marseilles. But in an unguarded moment the French Consul 
received his prisoner upon condition that he would not let him go out of 
his keeping without a joint written request to that effect from bis Austrian 
and American colleagues—a document he is not very likely to obtain in 
the present state of irritation between the two countries. Several ques- 
tions of considerable nicety have been raised by this incident; passions 
have been excited, and it is fortunate that the parties in so warm a dispute 
are separated by some thousand miles of ocean.— T¢mes, August 30. 
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The Kossta affair shows what lengths Austria is prepared to go to wreak 
its vengeance on the !uckless revolutionists who have got beyond its reach. 
The American Captain Ingraham may not be borne out in all he has done 
by Puffendorf or Vattel. Kossta, 1t may be, is only an incipient not a 
complete American citizen. He may not yet have acquired that full 
nationality that entitles him to the protection of the American flag.—- 
Capt. Ingraham may have taken too great a liberty in the waters of a fo- 
reigu State. But in the circumstances of the case, how could Captain In- 
graham, as a high-minded American act? Here was aman who he had 
every reason to believe intended to make America his permanent home, 
and who had taken the first steps requisite to bave himself invested with 
the character of an American citizen. The conduct of the Austrians in 
seizing this man was a violation of all internationa! law ; for the utmost 
limits of the authority of the Austrian Consul at Smyrna and the Captain 
ot the Austrian brig reached only to warrant their giving notice of Kossta’s 
presence to their nation’s mission at Constantinople. They bad no authori- 
ty to call upon the local functionaries of Smyrna to seize him, and these 
worthies in lending themselves to become the tools of the Austrian grossly 
abused their power. Kossta was illegally and violently placed in the hands 
of the Austrians. 

The secrets of Austrian prison-houses are too well known to leave the 
slightest doubt as to the fate that awaited him. Unless instantly saved 
he was a lost man; there were no regular legal means of saving him at 
Smyrna, and therefore Captain Ingraham, like a brave and generous man, 
stretched a point. It certainly is not for Englishmen to condemn him. 
Anecdotes of similar contempt of the pedantry of legal forms when sub- 
stantial justice was likely to be violated, are favourite traditions around 
almost every English hearth. When we see a fellow-being in the power 
of men who acknowledge no restraints of law and justice, and when there 
is no law, n0 just ruler to appeal to in his behalf, it will never do to be 
too nice as to the means of liberating him. When Austria complains of 
her subjects having been unceremoniously robbed of their prey at Smyrna, 
she must be reminded that the prey had been seized and retained in an 
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unlawful maaner: she must be told that outside of her despotic frontiers 
even the patriots whom she persecutes regain their rights as men, and 
that those rights must be respected.—London Daily News, Jugust 31, 
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HOLYHEAD HARBOR—MORE BRITISH ENGINEERING. 


All yesterday the Royal squadron lay quietly at anchor in the new 
harbour at Holyhead, to the unfinished but stupendous works of which 
its presence gave an unwonted gaiety and interest. The fleet consists, 
besides the two yachts, of the Encounter, the Barracouta, the Terrible, 
the Tribune, the Black Eagle, and the Banshee—eight vessels in all. 
and, with their flags flying, and a kind of pleasure-seeking air about 
them, it was not without acertain charm to see them safely nestled be- 
hiad the shelter of the half-formed breakwaters on that rough, iron-bound 
coast of Anglesea. 

In such a position, with the Skerries in sight on the one hand, the 
South Stack lighthouse on the other, and a stiff westerly breeze over 
head, the Royal party could scarcely fail to have their attention strongly 
directed to the magnificent works which are being carried out under the 
direction of Mr. Rendel for the formation of Holyhead Harbour. Prince 
Albert, accompanied by the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred, went to 
the end of the North Breakwater yesterday morning, examining minutely 
the very simple yet bold and effective manner in which it is extended, 
foot by foot, into the sea; and in the afternoon the Queen drove in the 
Hon. W. O. Stanley’s carriage to the quarries whence the immense mass 
of materials required in constructing it is obtained. The illustrious 
party must have been not a little impressed by what they saw, and it may 
not be inappropriate to state, as briefly as possible, the leading features 
of so remarkable and so truly national an undertaking. It was com- 
menced in 1849, and is intended to secure a total area of 300 acres for the 
purpose of a harbour, two-thirds of that space having a minimum depth 
of seven fathoms at low water. Accommodation will thus be provided 
for about 400 vessels of all classes, including 70 men-of-war as large as 
the Duke of Wellington. The north or great breakwater will be 5,000 
feet long and 170 feet wide, and of this immense work 4,000 feet have 
already been completed to low water mark—3,500 feet of it being from 
14 to 15 feet above high water. The depth at low water thus filled up is 
from 45 to 48 feet, and some idea may be formed of the magnitude of this 
mole from the fact that the stonework which surmouants it is about 80 feet 
above the foundation. The smaller, or eastern breakwater, which pro- 
tects the harbour on the landward side, will be 2.100 feet long, and 1,000 
feet of it have already been formed, ia a depth of 30 feet at low water, and 
to a width of 100 feet. Since 1849, when the works were begun, 2,400,000 
tons of stone, in blocks varying in weight from 10 tons downward, have 
been deposited in the sea, and the rate at which this gigantic operation is 
carried on is said to be from 22,000 to 27,000 tons per week, and from 
4,000 to 5,000 tons per day. 

The quarries which have been oan tosupply so prodigious a demand 

for material wherewith to controul the waves are hardly less remarkable 
objects of aStention than the undertaking to which they are subordinated. 
They realize the fabulous stories of mountains removed and cast into the 
sea. As much as four tons of powder is frequently exploded in them at 
one blast, or (more properly expressed) in one mining operation. and thus 
20,000 and 30,000 tons of stone are often at once set free for the construc- 
tion of the breakwaters. The plan adopted is to blow away a huge sec- 
tion of the base of the mountain, when the superincumbent mass of rock, 
150 feet high, being unsupported, tumbles down after it. The reader may 
form some conception from these details of the manner in which the works 
are carried on ; but it will quicken his appreciation to state that the rate 
of progress is 250 times greater than it was in the Plymouth breakwater. 
This great ecconomy of time has been effected by the use of piled stages 
a railways, which, projecting boldly into the sea, present a mecha- 
nical arrangement for conducting the operations at once simple, conveni- 
eat, aud independent both of tides and wind. Mr. Rendel was scouted as 
# visionary when he first proposed so daring a plan for facilitating the 
work, and it was confidently predicted that rails thus supported on scaf- 
folding would never answer. Nor is it wonderful that persons less ex- 
perienced than Mr. Rendel should havesuch misgivings, for the piles which 
support the stages are 89 feet long, being built of short lengths of the 
timber commonly used for building purposes. Thus, resting upon a pre- 
carious framework of wood, with water more than 40 feet deep below, and 
required to carry long trains of heavily loaded trucks, the railways of the 
Holyhead breakwater do not impress an unprof*ssional mind with any ex- 
traordinary confidence in their security. There is, however, no answer to 
the successful experience of four years in this matter, during which time 
thousands of tons of stone have been daily brought down from the quar- 
ries and deposited in the sea. A large proportion of the material thus re- 
moved consists of fragments of rock weighing from 5 to 10 tons each, and 





calculated by their weight to overcome, with the least possible delay, the 
momentum of the ocean, It may, therefore, be readily conceived how 
severely Mr. Rendel’s bold plan for carrying on the works has been tested, 
and how complete his triumph has been. The contract under which the 
harbour is being constructed contemplates an expenditure of about 
£800,000, and the outlay so far is under £400,000. This sum, however, 
includes the purchase the surrounding land—a prudent precaution, not 
re wen adopted by the Government in the execution of similar under- 
akings, 

The foregoing details may possess some interest at a time when every- 
thing which affects the commercial and maritime greatness of the country 
attracts so much attention. They certainly place in a conspicuous and 
even sublime point of view that national energy which, in defiance of the 
most formidable obstacles is establishing, upon a barren, rock-bound island 
adjoining our mainland, a secure harbour, within which the mightiest fleets 
may take refuge, and where the great transatlantic steamers will, two 
years hence, at the nearest point on their homeward voyage, find a con- 
venient place of debarcation for their passengers and mails. To the Irish 
fraffic, also, this harbour will afford peculiar facilities, and the Irish people 
anticipating a visit from their Queen, may well be asked to consider, at 
such a moment, how complete an illustration these works supply of the 
true paths to prosperity and power. Before they could be undertaken, 
it was necessary to span the Menai Strait with a railway bridge which is 
the wonder of the world. That feat was accomplished, not by Government 
but by a public company, which now anxiously, yet confidently, looks 
forward to the time when the increasing commerce of the world may afford 
them some retura for their enterprise and for the immense outlay of capi- 
tal which is entailed. There is a social and moral interest connected with 
Anglesea which those who abuse England for her policy to Ireland would 
do well to ponder over. To diminish as far as possible the distance be- 
tween the two countries, we have made a little miserable island the thea- 
tre of the greatest engineering achievements that the world has ever 
witnessed. Well, therefore, might the Royal family pause on their way 
across St. George’s Channel and take a leisurely survey of the new har- 
bour at Holyhead. They all appeared much struck with the quarries, 
aud the young Prince ot Wales, especially, bore a stone away to remind 
him of his visit. The Queen returned to the yacht in one of the railway 
tracks, a rough conveyance for Sovereignty certainly, but one which en- 
abled her more thoroughly to comprehend how the works are carried on. 
Mr. Rende) was in attendance. During the afternoon the Royal tourists 
also visited the South Stack lighthouse, Prince Albert and the Prince of 
Wales descending to the rock on which it stands, and spending some time 
in its examination and in the survey of the fine coast scenery which it 
commands.— Dublin letter, dugust 29. 
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THE SAXON QUEEN AND THE IRISH PEOPLE. 

It is impossible to read without a lively satisfaction the records that 
have reached us of the Queen’s visit to Ireland. Nothing is more strange 
in a country where all seems strange than the instantaneous manner in 
which the presence of the Sovereign appears to dispel those mists of igno- 
rance and prejudice which had arisen at the bidding of professional agita- 
tors. It is in vain that the wisest and most prudent statesmen in the em- 
pire—many of them Irishmen by birth or by descent—endeavour to devise 
remedies for the distress and sufferings of the Irish people,—Ireland will 
not be convinced or reasoned into loyalty. With our fellow-subjects in 
that division of the empire the actual presence of the Sovereign seems 
requisite to insure attachment to her person and to her throne. All the 
enormous sacrifices which have been made from the Imperial resources in 
the hour of Ireland’s direst tribulation go for nothing, or, by some curious 
process of distorted logic, are twisted into injuries or insults. Laws which 
were passed mainly at the suggestion of those who had the deepest interest 
ia the welfare of the country are received as acts of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. We have often wondered why this should be, for certainly there is 
no living statesman of the present generation who has had any other ob- 
ject at heart than the welfare of the Irish people and the tranquillity of the 
country. Strange as the result may appear, it is still stranger that the 
mere presence of the Queen should awake in every heart the liveliest 
sympathies, and call forth expressions of unbounded attachment from the 
people, who but a few days before were sedulously engaged in traducing 

every act of her Ministers, and endeavouring at least to bring her Govern- 
gent into disrepute and contempt. This anomaly might of course be ex- 


plained in many ways; we prefer that explanation which is the most ob- 
vious, the most flattering to our Irish fellow-subjects, and we believe the 
most true. Is it not probable, when we compare, on the one hand, the ex- 
pressions of loyalty and attachment which the presence of Queen Victoria 
elicits immediately her foot has pressed the Irish soil with the unceasing 
vituperation on the other which, in her absence, a certain portion of the 
Irish press and a certain section of the Irish population so sedulously pour 
forth upon her Government, that we must draw a broad distinction be- 
tween the Irish agitators and the Irish people? Nor, when we find how 
futile the efforts of the professional politicians have been to alienate the 
affections of the people from their Sovereign, is it consistent with truth or 
with propriety to make a nation answerable for the acts of comparatively 
a few persons, whose obscene trade it is to make the passions and igno- 
rance of the people subservient to their own selfish ends, Certainly, in 
the reception Queen Victoria has met with in Dublin we can see very lit- 
tle trace of that unpopularity and disaffection which, as the agitators 
would have us believe, prevail so extensively throughout Ireland against 
her person and her throne. ; 

Nothing could be more graceful or well-timed than the presence of the 
Queen in Dublin upon an occasion such as that of the Irish Exhibition. It 
is an evidence of her wish to foster and encourage those enterprises whieh 
may tend to promote the intellectual and moral development of the Irish 
people. Industry is intelligence. It is scarcely a stretch of language to 
say that it is morality as well. What more likely to strengthen the 
springs of industry in an imaginative and enthusiastie people than the 
spectacle of those grand results which the united industry of the world has 
produced? Why should Ireland lag behind in the honourable race? In 
many branches of manufactures she has already attained an excellence 
which the looms of any other country in Europe may strive in vain to ex- 
cel. Why should not the same powers of mind which have already real- 
ized such results be directed to the development of those arts and sciences 
which tend so much to the promotion of human happiness? In some res- 
pects we should be disposed to think that the natives of Ireland would 
outstrip their fellow-subjects in the other districts of the empire. The same 
fervent energy which inspired the glowing periods of Burke, or thrilled in 
the tender strains of Moore, might surely be turned to other, if not to nobler 
uses. It was with unmitigated pleasure that we read the following sen- 
tence in the report which we yesterday received, and which we will here 
transcribe without apology :—“ The Queen has crossed the Channel to see 
the first strong development of that remarkable love of art and that sen- 
timent and imagination carried into useful production, which the practised 
observation of Lord Granville enabled him first to discover and comment 
on as the chief characteristic of the Irish Exhibition.” We entreat our 
Irish fellow-subjects to believe that Englishmen are not in a conspiracy to 
put down talent. Most gladly do we welcome any evidence of it which 
comes to us from foreign nations; but how much more so when we find it 
among those who are, or should be, bound to us by the strongest ties 
and sympathies which can link human beings together? We are very 
ready to admit that the verdict of the world is against us in those very 
respects in which Lord Granville declares that the Irish have attained 
the highest excellence. However great the praise accorded to our manu- 
facturing industry in all its branches, it has been said—and we doubt 
not with trath--that in imagination and taste we do not equal the handi- 
craftsmen of Continental Europe. Can we not, then, work hand in hand 
with our own fellow-subjects in another portion of the empire, who can 
supply our deficiencies, and, in turn, profit by our skill? Surely, it 
would be more gratifying to derive the requisite assistance from Dublin, 
from Belfast, from Cork, than from Paris, or Lyons, or Vienna? We 
earnestly trust that Irishmen may turn their serious attention to the arts 
of design, if it is indeed true that in them their chief excellence and capaci- 
ty exist. 

We must not, however, conclude these few observations without more 
especial notice of that one point about the Irish Exhibition which entitles 
the spectacle to a peculiar respect. It must never be forgotten that, but 
for the act of one patriotic Irishman, this magnificent display—pregrant 
with consequences as yet unrevealed—would never have had existence. 
Ireland owes her Exhibition to the patriotism and public spirit of Dargan, 
and it is no mean praise to a country that it can produce men capable 
of such acts. Let us hope that the Irish people may be induced to drawa 
comparison between the virtues of such a citizen and the vices and selfish- 
ness of the demagogues whose daily occupation is to lead them astray.— 
Times, Sept. 1. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


The natural history of the modistes of Paris may be compared to that 
of the singing birds of Europe. The month of August is their sileat month; 
they chatter not, they flutter not from street to street, they peck not hi- 
ther and thither for their daily crumbs of news and gossip, but remain 
quietly within their shady workrooms, leaving to the dames de reception 
the task of waiting on the crowds of foreign ladies who invade the maga- 
sins of our fashionable milliners, to carry off the remnant of the summer 
provisions of fashion, which they doin general withso liberal a hand. The 
stillness amongst the usually twittering, restless population of modistes 
may be ascribed to the same cause as that attributed by ornithologists to 
the silence of the feathered tribes during the month, viz., the necessity of 
harder work than at any other season of the year. They are preparing 
the warmer costume for the coming change of season; they are devising 
newer and more brilliant plumage for the fair flutterers who have taken 
wing for a time, but are soon to flock back again, eager for fresh tempta- 
tion and clamorous for new arms and ammunition, wherewith to fight the 
two old enemies time and custom. We have been fully occupied during 
the last fortnight in visiting the great workrooms, and readily give the 
result of our observations. The great change in the facon of silk dresses 
seems to consist in the sudden abandonment of flounces, which have held 
so long and undisputed a reign. One deep flounce, originating consider- 
ably above the knee, has taken the place of the three or even four deep 
ones which have held sway ever since the beginning of the past winter. 
This deep flounce is cut slightly on the bias, not enough to divide it so en- 
tirely from the material of the dress as formerly. It is headed by a thick 
ruche of ribbon laid on en arcade ; the skirt necessarily cut into scollops, 
in order to fall into the pattern, while the flounce is also cut to meet the 
rise and fall of the ruche. This trimming must remain select, few even 
among the best of our Paris couturiéres dare venture upon this confec- 
tion. The design is at ouce bold and elegant, adding to the grace of the 
walk, and diminishing the size of the waist more than any other ornament 
which has fallen under our notice for many years. Madame Raseol, who 
was the firstto introduce this exceedingly artistic trimming, has been mak- 
ing latterly some of those dresses en arcade for the Court of Russia, with 
the heading of the flounce transparent, the silk being cut out in a pattern 
upon net, in the style first invented by Madame Bridaut, the flowers being 
marked by an embroidery of the finest jet and a ribbon of some bright 
tranchant color laid on beneath. The effectis admirable. A new flounce 
made in light dresses of stuffs is called ala paysanne. It is of double ma- 
terial, gathered beneath a heading of quilled gauze ribbon. The breadth 
the same as that of ordinary flounces, the last quilling within four inches 
of the waist. We have seen one of these dresses made in gris de lin crepe 
oriental, by Madame Camile; the heading of pomean ribbon, which pro- 
duced the most charming effect possible. One of these dresses was worn 
also by the Empress at the reception at St. Cloud. It was of white gauze 
céleste having three volans retroussés ; the two at the bottom of the skirt 
headed by blue ruchings, the last terminated by coques of ribbon, with 
long ends placed at intervais of about six inches all around the figure. 
The corsage was made low in front, and cut square towards the shoulders, 
with no other ornament than a stomacher of bouffans intersected with rib- 
bon ; the sleeves short, and composed likewise of bouffans up to the shoul- 
der, between each bouffant a row of blue gauze ribbon, terminating in a 
couque, from which depended long ends, giving much airy lightness to the 
whole toilet. Great variety of new materials both for morning and even- 
ing dress is now displayed in our first rate magasins. Stuffs of Eastern 
fabric promise to be the most in vogue. We have the gros d’alep of 
twilled tissue and mixed silk and wool of the most exquisite fineness and 
pliability. It is principally manufactured in light colours with a satin 
stripe or carreau of some tranchant colour which relieves the ground. 
Thus vert chous and violet-grey, and crimson, light blue, and rose Tivoli, 
have been much admired. Then we have the bourre de Brousse of rich 
fabric, from the looms of Delisle ; the colours are darker, but varied with 
bright checks. The chine du Levant of dark brown, with bright 
chine seme, is also much admired. All these new inventions are for 
the future. Meanwhile, the heat has induced our fair lionness to ad- 
here to their summer costume of white muslin, which is now so general as 
to have become a mania more than a fashion. The carriage costume most 
in vogue is composed the same as last month, entirely of white Tarare 
with deep flounces, long jacket, caraco de Modene with volant falling low 
over the hips. The Empress wore this costume both on the day of the re- 
view, as well as on that of her fetes, and so did her ladies in waiting, and 
so did her ladies of honour. This will prove how highly popular among 











the transition to autumn costume. Madame Jeanne bas been most success- 
ful in her fancy bonnets of mixed satin and blonde. The elegant capote 
worn by the Empress in her Majesty’s promenade throug! the Champs 
Elysées was considered one of the most charming of Madame Jeanne’s pro- 
duetions. It was of white blonde, laid across the passe in very full rows, 
divided by narrow bands of watered ribbon, each band terminated on 
either side by a small bow. The crown was left completely open, and 
over it were three falls of a broader blonde, which were suffered to badine 
without confinement. Two foliettes of marabouts fell over the ears, and 
round the inside of the brim a marabout trimming was made to inter- 
mingle with the blonde. Across the forehead a small wreath of white rose 
buds connected the two parts of the trimming together, and imparted an 
air of youth and freshness to the whole. It is impossible to imagine any- 
thing of more charming conception than this beautiful capote. So light 
and yet so rich, it is called the chapeau grande monde and well deserves 
its name, for the highest aristocratic taste could alone appreciate it. The 
novelties in flowers and head-dress have already appeared. Constantin’s 
Californiennes have been already both praised and criticised. They are of 
the lightest fabric of gold flowers, not glittering, but deadened with the 
most exquisite taste, forming a coiffure which, intermingled with sbinin 
green foliage, is composed of two bunches at the side of the head, and falls 
in long tendrils over the shoulders from two bands of gold chef which cross 
the chignon behind. The leaves of cresse cresse, invented by Batailan, 
have suggested the exquisite coiffure chasseresse, which is a chef d’ceuvre 
of skill. It is formed of a flat wreath of broad leaves standing forward 
over the forehead, and being transparent, casts a most artistic shadow over 
the hair and brow ;_ the leaves grow smaller as they descend towards the 
ears, and the bright buds of the pomegranate or any other brilliant flower 
are mingled with the foliage ; quite behind, rather low in the neck, the 
flowers in full blossom and the leaves a larger size, are mixed together in 
two large tufts, from which depend two long ribbons, floating over the 
shoulders. This coiffure is one of the most stylish and striking we have 
ever seen ; it is the invention of Madame Jeanne, and was eagerly adopt- 
ed by the Princesse Mathilde on its very first appearance. Caps are worn 
much larger than has been the mode he a long time past. he bonnet 
Fidés, made after the model of that worn by Madame Tedesco in the 
“ Prophéte,” has had much success for the fresco dances at the Eaux. It 
is composed of tulle, completely flat and plain over the hair, and bordered 
by a deep transparent fall of lace down the back of the neck. This fall is 
brought forward to the side of the face by a round flat coque of ribbon, the 
ends of which fall over the bosom. Much velvet will be employed in the 
confection of caps for the winter, and already the manufacturers of St. 
Etienne and Lyons have been busyly engaged in new inventions for the pur- 
pose. We have thus the velours Ixion of black and gold, cut out ina 
transparent wheel-shaped pattern, the velours outreme of a deep blue, 
(quite a new nuance,) embossed in a pearl pattern, and the beautiful 
velours scarabée of green and gold. Cloaks and mantles have as yet un- 
dergone but little change ; their shapes are scarcely yet determined, but 
the two fagons most spoken of at present, are the Sorciere Macbeth by 
Madame Bridaut, and the Princesse-Palatine by Madame d’Harcovrt. 

Our general observations :--The newest pocket handkerchiefs are frilled 
with an embroidered band, and many of those made for the trousseau of the 
Duchess of Brabant were three cornered, with a deep border of Mechlin 
lace laid on very full... One corner is made to pass through the ring of 
the smelling bottle, and the handkerchief hangs thus in security from the 
finger. Silk cravats, made of the richest material and brocaded with gold, 
are decidedly bien portés ; the two ends stand out a la Joinville, and not 
be suffered to drop over the bosom. Swedish gloves are indispensible 
during the hot weather, and are worn demi long with open sleeves. Veils 
of coloured net are no longer comme «a faut, unless gathered at the sides as 
forming part of the trimming of the bonnet. Black velvet bows with long 
ends, are good, worn upon the brim of very evasé bonnets ; but one only 
is allowed, placed high, and with this no other ornament should be per- 
mitted. Parasols of unbleached thread netting have been adopted by 
some of our merveilleuses as a caprice, and have had much success ; they 
are lined with skyblue or cherry colour silk, the handle either of ebon 
incrusted with mother of pearl or carved rosewood. Crinolines are deci- 
dedly mauvais ton. The shape of the figure is made at present to be 
thrown outwards towards the bottom of the skirtonly. Hence the success 
which has attended the single flounce en arcade mentioned above.— Paris 
letter, August 27--Court Journal. 


——< 


THE OLDEN FLEMINGS REPRODUCED.—But of all the sights attending 
this marriage none has been so instructive as the procession and caval- 
cade representing the commune and guilds of Brussels in the 16th century. 
The most rare prints and pictures have been consulted for the occasion, 
so as to make the illusion as complete as possible ; the costumes and 
paraphernalia have been months in laborious preparation, and nothing 
but a more genial sky has been wanting to t.e spectacle. It was in the 
16th century that all northern Europe looked to the cities of Flanders for 
a fuller developement of the arts than was to be found elsewhere. The 
florid period of France, England, and Spain all came later ; and Italy 
alone, at this period, bore the palm over the land of Hans Hemling and 
Van Eyck. The successors of those artists have reproduced to us the 
daily life of the Flemings of the 16th eentury, and their works are to be 
seen in the great galleries of Europe ; but the reproduction of that pen- 
chant for allegory in wood, cloth, and action which showed itself in the 
festive occasions and cavalcades of the resurrection of art is in Brussels 
an idea of a genial and characteristic nature. 

No description can give an idea of the droll scenes enacted in panto- 
mine on this occasion. There, ona huge platform, drawn by a dozen 
horses, is the carcase of an old Flemish house, and the carpenters, in the 
costume of the period, in each storey of the edifice, sawing, planing, and 
hammering ; galleys such as those Jean Mabuse floated on his Sea of 
Gevazeratt, in full sail, manned with urchins in peaked beards; the 
brewers, singing the old Flemish chorus around a huge vat, surmounted 
by jolly deities, while battalions of halberdiers, arquebusiers, pikemen, 
horsemen, men-at-arms, heralds, pursuivants, embryo coaches, not of 
Long-acre and the Four-in-Hand Club, but of Charles V. or Catherine de 
Medicis—every moulding exactly copied trom authentic representations. 
—Account of the late Belgian nuptials. 





Sivcutar Arrray aT GaRELocH-HEAD.—On Sunday week the usually 
quiet watering-place of Gareloch head, in Dunbartonshire, was the scene 
of an extraordinary disturbance, caused by an attempt on the part of the 
servants of Sir J. Colquhoun, aided by the police and others to resist the 
landing of the passengers from a Glasgow steamboat called the Emperor. 
It appears that a great dissatisfaction had been created in the minds of 
many of the inhabitants by this steamboat plying to and from Garloch- 
head and other watering-places on Sunday ; and Sir J. Colquhoun, sym- 
pathizing with this feeling, resolved if possible, to prevent the disembar- 
cation of the passengers on that day, basing his right to do so on the 
ground that the landing pier was his private property. Accordingly when 
the Emperor reached the pier on Sunday forenoon it was found that a 
strong barricade, composed of barrels, herring-boxes, and large pieces of 
wood, surmounted by a heavy gangway completely blocked up the pas- 
sage to the shore, while before and behind it a numerous body of game- 
keepers, gillies, and others, including some policemen, were stationed, to 
repel the passengers.should they attempt to effectalanding. This attempt 
the passengers were not slow in making. A rush was made from the 
steamer, and, notwithstanding the free use of bludgeons and other weapons 
by the party on shore a large body of passengers got a footing on the pier, 
took the barricade by storm, threw the materials into the sea, and, hav- 
ing beaten back their opponents, secured an easy passage to the shore. The 
scuffle though brief, appears to have been rather fierce, and some hard 
blows were dealt on both sides. Having gained their object, the passen- 
gers set about enjoying themselves in a harmless way, and at the end of 
two hours returned to the steamer, which they were allowed to enter 
through the pier, without molestation, and were soon on their way again 
to Glasgow. It appears that the title of Sir J. Colquhoun to the proprie- 
tary of the pier is questioned, and that the affair is to be followed up by 
an appeal to the law courts.— Scotch paper, August 30. 





A Roman Retic ror Sate in Encuanp.—The site of the old Roman 
town of Verulam is now to be sold. “ The historical associations attach- 
ing to the place,” says a local paper, “ are of more than ordinary in- 
terest ; the remains of the old Roman walls are very extensive. and where 
best preserved a secluded footpath runs along by the side of them. There 
is a fine view of the abbey and town of St. Alban’s, from the spot where 
once the old city stood, at something less than half-a-mile’s distance, the 


' river Ver flowing along the valley between. The destruction of the still 


remaining portions of the walls would be a national disgrace, and it is to 
be hoped that whoever may become the purchaser will take care that these 
interesting relics are strictly preserved. Indeed, at no great expense, the 
walls, which are now in many placescovered with earth. might be restored 





our fashionables this exceedingly simple toilet has become. 
Bonnets are even smaller than last month ; they are worn closer to the 





face, and small bouquets of feathers have replaced the flowers which have | ties for exploring antiqueries (not many 
been fashionable through the whole summer. This change alwaysdenotes was discovered, but is now filled up), and 


to the light of day, and made to possess additional attractions for the loca- 
lity. The ground where once stood Verulam offers tempting opportuni- 
ears since the amphitheatre 
ose who prosecuted a search 
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with care and diligence would be 
Speaking of the site, Camden says, “ The situation of this place is well 
known to 
its ancient name, for it is still commonly called Verulam; although 
nothing of that remains besides ruins of walls, checkered pavements, and 
Roman coins, which they now dig up ;” and Aubrey states, “ Within the 
boundary of the walls of this old city of Verulam was Verulam-house,” 
(the seat of Lord Bacon,) “ about half-a-mile from St. Alban’s, which his 
lordship built, the most ingeniously-contrived little pile that ever | saw.” 
.+++++++ This magnanimous Lord Chancellor had a great mind to have 
made (Verulam) a city again, and he had designed it to be built with 
great uniformity.” 

Bittiarps—SEconp TRIAL or SKILL.—A week ago we gave in the .4/- 
bion the particulars of a match at billiards, played at the Griffin Inn, 
Lower Broughton, Maachester, between Mr. John Roberts and Mr. Starks, 
the great American player, when the latter was victorious. Roberts, who 
had never been beaten previously, immediately matched himself to play 
another game with his victor for £200, the number to be 2,000 up, and he 
to give Starks 400. The match was played on Friday night, the 26th ult., 
at the Griffin, the game being the American one. The room was crowded 
to excess, and lovers of the game from all parts of the kingdom were pre- 
sent. The play commenced at a quarter-past 5 o’clock, Starks taking 
the cue first. At7o’clock Roberts had scored 546, and Starks 729 3 at 10 
minutes to 9 both had 954, and when Roberts had reached 1,003 his oppo- 
nent’s score was 984. From this period Roberts scored very fast, making 
one break for 133. At half-past 10 the score stood—Roberts, 1,649 ; 
Starks, 1,249 ; and at 20 minutes past 12 o’clock Roberts completed his 
2,000, when his opponent’s score was only 1,647, thus winning by 353, in 
addition to the 400 given. His two highest breaks were 133 and 125, and 
those of Starks 57 and 56. The match occupied upwards of seven hours. 

A New Law on THe Smoke Nuisance IN THE Merropo.ts.— Yesterday 
the new act to abate the smoke nuisance in the metropolis was issued. 
There are eight sections in the new law, and it enacts that from and after 
the Ist of August next furnaces in the metropolis shall consume their own 
smoke, under penalties described. The act extends to any mill, factory, 
printing-house, dye-house, iron foundry, glasshouse, distillery, brewhouse, 
sugar refinery, bakehouse, gasworks, waterworks, or other buildings used 
for the purpose of trade or manufactures, within the metropolis. From the 
same day steam-vessels on the Thames above London bridge are to con- 
sume their own smoke, under penalties to be recovered in a summary 
manner before a magistrate. The words, “consume or burn the smoke,” 
are not to be held in all cases to mean, “to consume or burn all the 
smoke ;” and the justice before whom any persons shall be summoned 
may remit the penalties if they are of opinion that such person has so con- 
structed or altered his furnace as toconsume or burn, as far as possible all 
the smoke arising from it, and has carefully attended to the same, and con- 
sumed or burned the smoke arising from the furnace. Constables may be 
empowered to enter and inspect furnaces and steamengines. No informa- 
tion is to be laid under this act to receive any penalty, except by the an- 
thority of the Secretary of State, or the Commissioners of the Metropolitan 
or City of London police.—London Daily News, August 27. 


amply rewarded for their trouble. 











SEDGWICE’S APOLLONICON CONCERTS, 
HOPE CHAPEL, BROADWAY, 
Opposite the New-York Hotel, 

NOTICE.—While it is obvious that the present is most musical age that America has ever known, 
and that the taste for good music is daily increasing, it appears strange that there should be no 
permanent place of amusement in this city, where light and pleasing ballads, &c. in the English 
language, can be heard sung by educated Musicians. 

The present series of Concerts are intended to supply this want, and it will be the constant aim 
of the manager to watch the taste of the public, end te keep an ever-changing supply of fresh no 
velties and standard favourites before ii. The programme will consist of Ballads and Duets, both 
light and pathetic ; Comic Songs, Glees, Chorusses, &c., interspersed with Instrumental Solos of 
a pleasing character. Each selection will be most carefully rehearsed before bringing it before 
the public ; and while the character of the entertainment will be light and joyous rather than 
grave, the greatest care will be taken to avoid producing anything in the slightest degree object 
onable. 

To carry out these ideas, Mr. Sedgwick has entered into engagements with Artists of Talent and 
Celebrity, who will appear Every Evening, and no expense will be spared to obtain any future 
Novelty that may present itself. 

The following remarks may convey some idea of the style of Programme. 

CHORUS—Two Chorusses, by popular composers, will be sung each evening. 

G;LEES—The compositions of Bishop, Attwood, Loder, Whitaker, and others, will be from 
time to time introduced. 

OPERATIC SELECTIONS.—Songs, Duets, Trios and Choruses taken from the works of We 
ber, Rossini, Donizetti. Bellini, Balfe, &c., will be occasionally introduced, 

BALLADS.—While it is the intention of the management to produce # constant succession of 
Novelties in this department, those beautiful compositions that have been so long known and ap 

reciated by the public will never be neglected, and each evening one or more American, English, 

rish, or Scotch Ballads will be introduced. 

INSTRU MENTAL.—Solos on various instruments, and of a popular nature, will be given each 
evening.—In connection with this department, Mr. Sedgwick begs to announce that he has made 
arran: ements for the performance o 


have been close to the town of St Alban’s. Nor bath it yet lost | 





DUETS ON TREBLE AND BASS CONCERTINAS.—This style of Instrumental Mosiec has 
Jong been popular in Europe, but is at present unknown in this country. The effeet produced is 
that of a small Miurrary Bann, 


*,* The First Concert of the Series will take place on Monday Evening, Sept. 19th, 1863, and 
continue every Evening until further notice. 
5k Bho Fos 6 cao Xp 5 050 bie.cececkes Oe 
Seats retainable during the Evening............ 75 Cents 


PANORAMA OF NIAGARA. 
HOPE CHAPEL, No. 718 BROADWAY. 
HRILLING SCENE.—The late thrilling scene of JosepH AVEREL. in the Rapips has 
_ been added to FRANKENSTEIN’s PANORAMA. TABLE ROCK FALLEN! The re- 
maining portion of the Table Rock fell on Friday morning, 9th inst. The only place, 
therefore, where the renowned Rock can now be seen, is in this universally admired Pano- 
rama. 

Open every Afternoon and Evening. Panorama moves--Aflernoon at 3 

ning at 8 o’clock. Admission, 50 cents; Children, 25 cents. 


o'clock ; Eve- 


JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


THESE CLASSICAL AND POPULAR CONCERTS will be given Every 
. Ky ening at ¢ ASTLE GARDEN. M. JULLIEN’S last composition ‘THE AMERICAN 
QUADRILLES ~ will be repeated every evening until further notice. 
Doors open at 7 ; Concert to commence at 8 o'clock. 
a ee eee 50 cents | Balcony 
No reserved Seats. 
Tickets can be obtained at all Music Stores and Hotels, and at the Garden. 
Beware of speculators in tickets. 
Ticket Offices at the entrance of the Bridge. 


CONCERTS EVERY NIGHT, (SUNDAYS EXCEPTED.) 





One Dollar. 


CHARLES THE FIRST, BY THE GREAT VELASQUEZ. 


PAINTED AT MADRID IN 1623. This celebrated his 
of the greatest painter of actual life and nature that e 
Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broadway. Admission, 25 cents. 


torical picture, the most famous work 
ver lived, is now on exhibition at the 
July 16—3t. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 103 a 109%. 
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European advices to the 3rd inst. still leave the Russo-Turkish dispute 
where it has been for many a long day ; and its state may best be des- 
cribed, in saying, for the twentieth time, that it is not quite settled. The 
journals indeed declare that the Porte has only insisted on a few unimpor- 
tant verbal alterations in the terms of agreement proposed by the repre- 
sentatives of England, Russia, France, and Austria, and known to have been 
accepted by the Czar; but from a perusal of this document itself, which 
in point of fact yields almost entirely to the original demands of Russia, 
it is apparent that the Sultan could only consent to them, if convinced 
that he was abandoned by. his allies. And the conviction that his allies 
have abandoned him is said to prevail extensively at Constantinople, and 
to render it not improbable that some outbreak of popular indignation 
may ensue, and still further complicate affairs, At best, we fear that a 
peace can only be patched up for a while. The struggle between aggran- 
disement and resistance can only be deferred. for come it must ;andin the 
meanwhile there is so much insincerity in all the parties to the pending 
negotiations, that it is difficult to comprehend them fully, or to track one’s 
way through their mazes. Turkey is of course excepted from this sweep- 
ing charge : with her it is a question of national existence, of life and 
death. But with some sense of humiliation, we must confess that we can- 
not exonerate our own Government. It has undoubtedly put on a many- 
faced mask, now cajoling the Liberals in the House of Commons by de- 
clarations of its solema purport to uphold the independence of Turkey, 
and now sanctioning a mode of settlement, wherein no provision whatever 
is made for what its own organ in the House of Lords announced as a 
sine qua non. A rupture with Russia may have been thus averted, and 
the Manchester men may have been conciliated ; but we doubt whether 
the prestige of the British name in European politics has not been serious- 
ly compromised. Chobham reviews and Spithead manceuvres will pro- 





duce small effect, when it becomes clear that a powerful party exists in 
England, ready to enforce a peace-at-any-price policy.— And in respect to 

















friends. But on this point, we really bear nothing from Paris ; and only 
know Louis Napoleon’s irritation at the Ixte marriage union between Bel- 


this it may be observed, that growing difficulties seem to attend the ad- gium and Austria, from the appearance in Faris of a violent pamphlet that 


winistration of public affairs, in consequence of the general break-up of | undertakes to show it up as a political blunder of the highest magnitude. 
policical sects into fragments that it is impossible to reunite, increased by | Our friend’s mortification may well be imagined ; but how could he be so 
the consequent prominence now given to individuals and cliques and com- | silly as to show it? 


binations, who and which were formerly merged in the breadth of party | 


The opening of the French and Sicilian markets for the free importa- 


divisions. To meet these altered circumstances “ all the talents” and all tion of bread-stuffs, and the large purchases made by the French Govern- 
the principles are now leagued, rather than united ; the result is found in | ment, have occasioned a belief in Europe that short harvests would be 


just such an incongruous hodge-podge of proceedings, as might have been 
expected from such a union of incompatible men. By unceasing efforts to 
please everybody, the cabinet does but expose its own inconsistency ; 
although it can scarcely be expected to please itself, since it is noto- 
riously not of one mind. 

One gratifying fact, however, furnishes just now abundent material to 
our English contemporaries—the Queen’s visit to Dublin. Accompanied 
by her husband and her two eldest sons, her Majesty travelled by railroad, 
on the 27th ult., from Southampton to Holyhead, and thence made her 
entry into Dublin on Monday, the 29th. We have of late recorded the 
particulars of so many shows and public festivals, that we omit any pre- 
cise details of the journey and the voyage, and the hearty greeting that 
awaited the Sovereign of the United Kingdom in her Irish capital. We 
prefer devoting our space to a broader view of the occurrence, to its mo- 
ral rather than to its physical aspect ; as will be seen from our extracts 
elsewhere. Parades of troops and Vice-regal hospitalities are sometimes 
so cleverly described as to furnish very readable matter; but what are 
these, compared to the spectacle of a People paying unbounded and spon- 
taneous homage where they have been taught that disloyalty wasa duty ? 
The silly demagogues, who christen themselves “the Young Ireland par- 
ty,” have indeed learned a bitter lesson. Up to the very moment of the 
Queen’s arrival, their mouth-piece, the WVation, had called upon the popu- 
lace of Dublin to hold aloof and abstain from any show of welcome. But 
popular instincts rose superior to the howlings of faction ; and when in the 
presence of twenty thousand Irishmen and women, and beneath the grace- 
ful structure reared as a stimulus to Irish industry, Victoria took the arm 
of William Dargan whose munificence had raised it, with a simplicity of 
manner eminently her own, and a show of feeling involuntarily called forth 
by the occasion, no words can adequately describe the enthusiasm manifest- 
ed by the spectators. This joyous recognition of the tribute paid by Royalty 
to Worth was still further enhanced by a subsequent visit, unostenta- 
tiously paid by the Queen and Prince Albert to Mr. Dargan at the latter’s 
private residence. Well does the present occupier of the British Throne 
know how to relax those formal rules of etiquette, with which her station 
is environed ; and happily her good sense and finer feelings have been so 
often exhibited, that only cavillers would set down this fresh proof of them 
to the account of a premeditated stroke of policy. Were we to trace mi- 
nutely this latest royal progress, we could find other proofs that the na- 
tural impulses of womankind are not deadened by the exclusiveness that 
habitually surrounds the Court of our Sovereign. 

A distinguished English soldier has closed a long career of brilliant 
services, and a notice of his death will be found in our obituary, whilst 
some remarks upon the estimation in which he was held amongst his 
countrymen are given in a preceding column, But in treating of Sir 
Charles Napier, it seems to us that the Times has not dwelt sufficiently 
upon the fact that he made many enemies in his own profession, by his 
uncompromising hostility to the luxurious habits prevalent amongst its 
officers. A Spartan himself in the austerity of his mode of life, he severely 
reprobated that other extreme to which our Regimental messes incline, 
which is fostered by long periods of unemployed leisure, and facilitated 
by the private fortunes so often enjoyed by those who hold the Queen’s 
military commission. The men thus, who would have delighted to follow 
this great captain to the battle field, cared not to have his scrutinizing eye 
and reforming hand upon them, when they lounged away life in camp or 
barracks. Let us hope that some impartial and competent pen will write 
his memoirs. There are few finer subjects for high-toned biograpby. 

Some readers will not consider it amongst the items of minor import- 
ance, that a new novel by Thackeray is forthcoming. On the Ist of next 
month we may hope to greet the first number, for, we regret to say, it is 
to be published in that serial order, which better suits the authors’ and 
the booksellers’ pocket, than the pleasure of the interested reader. We 
are more glad to know that Thackeray is to receive a very high price for 
his labours. The title of the work that will soon be in every one’s hand 
indicates something of its probable stamp. It is thus advertised: “The 
Newcomes; Memoirs of a Most Respectable Family. Edited by Arthur 
Pendennis, Esq.’’--Three lines in one of our London journals speak of a 
probable amalgamation between Rank and Labour; or in other words 
announce that the line of demarcation sometime drawn between the 
aristocracy and the men who lead in the ordinary occupations of life, may 
be in a particular instance annulled. Scions of Nobility, we know, throng 
the Church, the Army, the Navy, and the Bar; but there was a time 
when the paid Chairmanship of a Railway Company would have been 
deemed infra dig. for a Marquis. Nevertheless we have it that the Mar- 
quis of Chandos is likely to succeed Mr. Glyn, as Manager of the London 
and North Western line. If this report be correct, it will be somewhat 
singular that the pride and profligate extravagance of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who is the Marquis’s father and has reduced his family to ruin, 
should be punished, as it were, by his son’s acceptance of an office, 
useful indeed and honourable, but decidedly not aristocratic. We do 
not speak from knowledge, but presume that the appointment it 
worth about $10,000 per annum. The Marquis of Chandos is the 
antipodes of his father, being a man of ability and integrity.—The 
Earl of Ellesmere, whose name is familiar to most of our readers, 
arrived at Plymouth, in the Leander frigate, on Sunday, the 28th ult. 
The voyage from Halifax was made in fourteen days. We notice with re- 
gret that his Lordship’s name is still coupled in the papers with that of his 
implacable enemy, the gout.- Our Jamaica friends must be patient. Their 
new Governor, Sir George Barkly, has not been fortunate in his start. The 
Brisk, 14, in which vessel he had embarked and sailed on the 25th ult., was 
compelled to put into Falmouth, where she was detained for five days. To 
the fine weather that signalized the period of the great naval review has 
succeeded a spell of gales and squalls, The squadrons of Admiral Corry 
and of Commodore Martin were also driven into Torbay for shelter.-That 
which Sydney Smith humorously invoked, as the only thing that could 
rouse the public from its apathy as to rail-road accidents, came nigh oc- 
curring recently. The reverend wag gravely declared that a Bishop at 
least must be run down or blown up; and we read that, in a collision on 
the North-Western road, the Bishop of Lincoln, the Lord Mayor, and som® 
other notables were considerably shaken, although not seriously burt. 
The ghost of Sydney Smith may take comfort in knowing that his wishes 
were almost fulfilled. 

From the continent of Europe there is literally no public news. The 
Emperor of the French remained quietly at Dieppe, at the last dates, the 
world being in happy ignorance as to his views and intentions in the mat- 
ter of Russia and Turkey. If it be true, as asserted, that he plumes him- 
self upon the prominent part which he played in preventing a direct attack 
on the Turkish dominions, his self-satisfaction will scarcely be shared by the 
French people, who must be equally aware with our own that the two 





governments stand towards Turkey somewhat in the guise of treacherous 





generally gathered in, and have led to an infinity of speculation. Our in- 
terested readers have abundant means of information thereon, derived from 
more prompt and more frequent sources. 


Cross prosecutions connected with the Gavazzi riots are decidedly the 
order of the day at Montreal. We now learn that, on Tuesday, Lieut. Col. 
Hogarth and Capt. Cameron of H.M. 26th Regt. were arrested on a charge 
(of murder, we presume), supported by the affidavits of thirteen privates. 
The two officers were bailed out.—We wait to hear in the next place that 
the list is completed by similar measures adopted towards the batch of 
soldiers who gave evidence ; and perchance even a warrant may be issued 
against Father Gavazzi himself. A demand for his extradition might lie, 
under a charge of murder ; though it must be confessed that the Judges 
of New York are particularly averse to any practical working of the 
Treaty.—But seriously, where is all this entanglement to end? Where it 
began, is a question much more readily answered. And how much more 
flagrant does the remissness of the Government appear, from day to day, 
as the abortive efforts of individuals and parties to right themselves come 
successively into public notice! To the palpable neglect of its duty by 
the administration, may fairly be added the moral responsibility of all the 
inconveniences that may ensue from the sort of judicial strife that is now 
impending. Is it too much to suppose that scandal and perjury and the 
bitterest animosity will mark the progress of some at least of the proceed- 
ings, and constitute the whole gain that can result from them? It is true 
that a solemn enquiry set on foot by the Government might also have 
led to no practical end, since some mysteries remain ever unsolved. But in 
that case at least it would not have been unreasonably expected, that the 
friends and relatives of the victims might gradually come to consider the 
whole affair as a most “ untoward event,” aud so let Time take its course 
in mitigating the blow. What hope is there now of indignation subsiding 
into grief? Truly we cannot envy the Canadian Cabinet their feelings. 
In a difficult position, they should manfully have faced their difficulties, 
and taught the People to put confidence in the legitimate depository of 
discretion as well as power. 

The local journals offer little temptation for comment, and not much 
for that sort of condensation, which becomes the weekly journalist.—We 
gladly observe however some flattering notices of the Canadian Nautical 
College, opened some months since at Quebec, and for which a large sphere 
of usefulness is predicted. It might not be safe to speculate on the vastness 
of the trade that may, some day, pour its tide along the St. Lawrence ; 
but, with Commerce spreading its wings in all directions, a hardy and well- 
instructed race of mariners must hereafter command profitable employ- 
ment. We shall rejoice to hear from time to time that the Institution 
prospers. By the way, the sure success of the direct steamers to Liverpool 
is indicated by certain curious particulars of the competition, existing in 
that port, for priority in the shipment of goods, when one of these favour- 
ite vessels is on the berth. The queue at an Opera House door used to be 
quoted, for its length, and its patience ; we now read of“ carts kept standing 
24 hours, with their horses in the shafts!” Can Commerce be so cruel ?— 
Mr. E. V. Wilson, “ of lightning-rod celebrity,” has been passed round the 
papers, for his presence of mind and energy in saving a poor lady at 
Niagara Falls, who attempted to commit suicide. We have not room for 
the particulars, but cheerfully award him his meed.—A good deed has 
also been well rewarded, in a manner very creditable to Lt. Carpenter, 
R. A., who informs the Montreal Herald of the fact. John Jordan, a 
young ferryman of Montreal, saved this gentleman’s life, last winter, 
whilst he was skating on the river, and had been similarly successful in 
his courageous efforts on other occasions. Lt. Carpenter has procured 
and presented to him the Silver Medal of the Royal Humane Society of 
England.—The Hon. Charles Wilson is still the maire malgré lui cg 
Montreal. The lawyers there having decided that a two-thirds vote of 
the City Council was requisite, in order to give validity to his resignation » 
a vote was taken on Monday evening last, when 16 against 8 voted in 
the affirmative. Eighteen yeas, however, were needed ; and so the uu- 
popular Mayor is still in office.—Table Rock, at Niagara Falls, is now a 
thing of the past. 

The latest accounts from China confirm the report that the Emperor of 
Russia desires to participate in the glory of throwing open Japan to fo- 
reign commerce, or of initiating its people into the method of European 
warfare. A Russian frigate and two war steamers had arrived at Hong- 
Kong, and were destined to accompany Commodore Perry. The fact gives 
rise to some profound remarks, here and there amongst the deep-thinkers, 
as to the possibility of an alliance between the United States and Russia. 
As well propose one between the grizzly-bear and the hunter ! 








In the .4/dion of the 27th ult., and under the heading, “ A Five Years’ 
Sleep,” we re-published an account of an unhappy man from the western 
part of this State, who had literally been in a state ofslumber during that 
period, broken only by rare intervals of waking. We added, parenthet- 
ically, a hint that “the idea of Barnumizing him is disgusting.” He is, 
nevertheless, added to the attractive list of Exhibitions now on view in this 
jively city ; and having seen him ourselves on an evening set apart for pro- 
fessional men and members of the press, we can only now say that the reality 
surpasses the idea. A more piteous, humiliating, repulsive object cannot 
be looked upon. Still, there is no accounting for tastes ; an esteemed daily 
contemporary heads its notice hereof as a “ Great Treat in Somnolency ;’- 
and we must own that on the evening in question, two women gazed long 
and steadily at the melancholy wreck of humanity before them. Whether 
they were Doctors in petticoats, or reporteresses, we really did not en- 
quire ; we only marvelled that they were not Bloomers. 





Steam has by no means superseded rivalry in canvas-propelled craft, 
Two clippers from New York, the Hornet and the celebrated Flying 
Cloud, have raced out hence to San Francisco in 105 days or thereabouts. 
Forty minutes is spoken of as the time by which the former was the 
winner ; but there has been so much protesting on the subject, that we 
desire to speak with caution.—One of the best things recently done in 
this way is the passage, just reported, of the Cairngorm from Lisbon to 
the Straits of Sunda in 60 days. She is one of the famous Aberdeen 
clippers; and with the noted Marco Polo of New Brunswick, shows 
that we are not yet disposed to yield the palm to our very enterprising 
friends here. 

There are changes always going on amongst our neighbours and con- 
temporaries. The Toronto Globe is about to take its place as a daily 
journal. On the other hand, the Washington Republic is to be changed 
from a daily to a weekly. Good success attend them both! 





—__— 


It has been often said that no foreigner can fathom the depths of 
American internal politics; and we take refuge under this general re- 
mark, in acknowledging our total inability to comprehend the proceed- 





ings of certain Hard Shells and Soft Shells, met in convention through the 





The Albion. 
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week, at Syracuse, whose doings have filled our neighbours’ columns. 
Mutual abuse has been exceedingly rife, and violence has been threatened, 
at the least. Not giving in our adhesion to either party, we can but say 
that it would be very hard to believe all the foul things respectively said, 
and very soft to disbelieve them entirely. 





Commodore Shubrick and the officers of the U. S, Steamer Princeton 
were most hospitably entertained by the inhabitants of Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, on the 31st ult. At a public dinner, the Lt. Go- 
vernor, Sir Alexander Bannerman, made a long and most conciliatory 


speech, which was responded to by the worthy Commodore, altogether in | 


the same tone and spirit. 


Early in the week, $223,714 had been subscribed in various parts of the 
Union on behalf of the fever-stricken poor of New Orleans. This city 
contributed very nearly $50,000 out of the whole. 


Appointments. 


Thomas Alexander, Lord Lovat, to be Lientenant and Sheriff Principal of the 
shire of Inverness, in the room of Francis William, Earl of Seafield, deceased.— 
The Ear! of Craven to be Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Warwick, in the room 
of the Earl of Brooke and Warwick, deceased.—The n has conferred upon 
the Duke of Athol and Lord Panmure the Orders of the Thistle, vacated by the 
Earl of Warwick and Lord Saltoun.—The Commissioners to inquire into the 
System and Practice of Education in the Col of Maynooth are the Earl of 

arrowby, the Right Hon. D. R. Pigott, Chief on of the Exchequer in Ire- 
land; Mr. Travers Twiss, D.C.L.; Mr. M. Longfield, LL.D., Professor of Law in 
the University of Dublin; and Mr. James 0’Farrell.—The Commissioners under 
the Convention between Her Majesty and the United States of America for the 
settlement of outstanding claims by a mixed commission, are Mr. Edmund 
Hornby, on the part of Great Britain, and Mr. Samuel G. Upham, on the part 
of the United States.—Joseph Hensley, Esq., to be a member of the Executive 
Council of Prince Edward Island.—Mr. N. Winston Barron, now Paid Attache 
to H.M. Mission at Stutgardt, to be Paid Attache at Brussels.—The Hon. C. 
Eden, now Paid Attache at Brussels, to the same position at Stutgardt. 


New.y ExLectep Members or Parurament.—J. F. Maguire, of Cork, for 
Dungarvan; Lord Robert Talbot Gascoigne Cecil, son of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, for Stamford, in place of Mr. Herries; F. B. Beamish, Esq., for the City of 
Cork, in place of Mr. Serjeant Mesphy L. N. Starkie, Junr., Esq., of Huntroyde, 
Lancashire, for Clitheroe, in place of Mr. Aspinall. 


Arup. 


Curious, 1f Trve.—Under this heading, a paragraph appeared in our co- 
Jumns of last week, which is thus farther explained. 


THE Recrment.—Motives of delicacy prevented our naming the regi- 
ment so long as the complaints were in abeyance ; but, as the Horse Guards 
have decided on the report of the court of inquiry without sending the matter 
before a court-martial, it is not necessary for us to preserve the anonymous 
style. Major Harte is ordered again to take the command of the depét of the 
46th Regiment, being that to which we have alluded, which is now stationed at 
Buttevant. The officer who had come to supersede Major Harte is ordered to 
join the regiment at Gibraltar, with a delicate intimation that he is not deemed 
suitable to take charge of a dep6t. Two of the captains are also ordered abroad, 
and the other officers participating in the unbecoming conduct are reprimanded. 
We are informed the reprimand is to be publicly read to the regiment.— Water- 


tord Mail. 
Navy, 

Tue New Act ro ESTABLISH THE Roya Navan Coa®r VouunrEerrs.— 
The new act for the establishment of a body of naval coast volunteers and for 
the temporary transfer to the navy, in case of need, of seafaring men employed 
in other public services has been printed. It is declared to be expedient to es- 
tablish and train a body of volunteers, who may be called forth and employed 
when the defence of the realm may require, with orin aid of her Majesty’s naval 
forces, and to provide for the service in the navy, upon like emergency, ot sea- 
faring men who may be employed in any department of the public service. The 
Admiralty is empowered by the act, which took effect on the Lith ult., to raise 
a number of men, not exceeding 10,000, to be called “ The Royal Naval! Coast 
Volunteers,” from among seafaring men and others who may be deemed suita- 
ble for the service in which such volunteers may be engaged. Every volunteer 
under this act is to be entered for five years. They may be trained and exer- 
cised for 28 days in each year on shore or on board ship. In case of imminent 
national danger, her ra we may order the volunteers to be called into actual 
service; they are not to be liable, when called, to be sent beyond 100 leagues 
from the shore of the United Kingdom. When their service is extended beyond 
one year, they are to have extra pay. During exercise and actual service the 
men are to have the pay of able seamen, and allowances when afloat. They are 
— from service in the Royal Navy and the Militia. Bounty money is to 

paid, and other men may be called into service for national protection. 


Obituary. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Sik C. J. Navrer, G.C.B.—We regret to announce the 
death of this distinguished soldier, whose services, spread over a period of half 
acentury, have shed no small lustre on the British arms. The melancholy 
event took Pe at his seat at Oaklands, near Portsmouth, yesterday morning, 
at 10 o’clock. We understand he had been suffering severely from illness for 
some time past, and death was therefore not unexpected by his friends. Few 
officers have seen more hard service, or suffeaed more from the casualties of war, 
thau Sir C. Napier. He was literally covered with wounds, and his hairbreadth 
escapes amid dangers from which se never shrunk would require a volume to 
enumerate. Sir Charles entered the army as ensign in January, 1794, and was 
a lientenant in May of the same year. In 1803 he became captain, andin 1806 
acquired the rank of major; was a lieutenant-colonel in 1811, colonel in 1825, a 
major-general in 1837, and lieutenant-general in 1846. He was also colonel of 
the 22d Regiment of Foot. The following is a brief list of the more important 
services in wh§ch he was engaged:—In 1798 he was engaged in the suppression 
of the Irish rebellion, and again in putting down the insurrection of 1803. In 
the Peninsula he commanded the 50th throughout the campaign, terminating 
with the battle of Corunna, and was made prisoner afeer receiving no fewer than 
five weunds, viz., leg broken by a musket shot, a sabre cuton the head, a wound 
in the back with a bayonet, ribs broken by a cannon shot, and several severe 
contusions from the butt-end of a musket. In the latter end of 1809 he returned 
to the Peninsula, where he remained till 1811, and was present at the action of 
the Coa, where he had two horses shot under him; at Busaco, jwhere he was 
shot through the face,and had his jaw broken and eye injured; at the battle of 
Fuentes d’Onor, at the second siege of Bada!os, and a great number of skirmishes. 
In 1813 he served in a floating expedition on the coast of the United Stetes of 
America, and landed a great number of times at Craney Island and other places. 
He served also in the campaign of 1815, and was present at the storming of 
Cambray. Sir Charles, as is well known, commanded the force employed in 
Scinde, and, on the 17th of February, 1843, with only 2,800 British troops, at- 
tacked and defeated, after a desperate action of three hours’ duration, 22,000 of 
the enemy strongly posted at Meeanee. On the 21st of February Hydrabad sur- 
rendered to him ; and on the 24th of March, with 5,000 men, he attacked and 
signally defeated 20,000 of the enemy posted in a very strong and difficult posi- 
tion at Dubba, near Hydrabad, thus completing the entire subjugation of 
Scinde. Early in 1845, with a force consisting of about 5,000 men of all arms, 
he took the field against the mountain and desert tribes situated on the right 
bank of the Indus to the north of Shikarpore, and, after an arduous campaign, 
effected the total destruction of these robber tribes. In 1849 Sir Charles was ap- 

inted Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in India, but this position he did not 

ong retain. ‘or his services at Corunna he received the gold medal, and also 
the silver war medal, with two clasps, for Busaco and Fuentes d’Onor. Long 
and arduous as his military services had been, he found time for the more peace- 
fal pursuits of literature, and was the author of works on the colonies, on colo- 
nization, and military law, &c. Sir Charles was born in 1782, and consequently 
was 71 years of age.— Times, August 30. 

At Brighton, Capt. T. Dewell, R.A., late of Monk’s-park, Wilts.—In Ireland, 
suddenly, J. R. Smith, Esq., M.P. for Lisburn.—A recent number of the Medical 
Circular records'the death, at Brighton, of Dr. Hunter Lane, of Brook-street, 
Grosyenor-square, and formerly of Liverpool. 


PAusic. 


JULLIEN’s CONCERTS CONTINVED.—Wonderful as is Jullien’s band for the 
vastness of its organization and the perfection of its detail, for its almost 
stunning power and yet marvellous delicacy, in no one respect is it more extra- 
ordinary than in the number and excellence of its solo players. Of these we 
now purpose to speak. 

Koenig on the cornet, Bottesini on the double bass, Wuille on the clarionet, 
Lavigne on the oboe, and Reichart on the flute, constitute the first class of solo- 
ists; and the Brothers Mollenhaur on the violin, Schreus on the viola d'amore, 
Hughes on the ophiclede, Collinet on the flageolet, and Hardy on the bassoon, 
the second class. 

First in importance, as in popularity, we mention Herr Koenig, whose per- 
formance on the cornet 4 piston has given him the highest position in the esti- 
mation of the public. Of him, as indeed of all the first class soloists, it may be 
said tnat he stands confessedly at the head of his profession. He has no peer, 
he is par excetlence the player of the world. His tone is distinguished for its pu- 
rity, fullness, clearness, and correctness Considered as a merely mechanical 
player he surpasses all others in the rapidity aud distinctness of his execution 
and the perfection of his ¢rillc. His phrasing and expression are the most cor- 




















rect and artistic; but his crowning excellence consists in the beautiful delicacy 
of his intonations and his fine sympathetic powers. Every note is replete with 
sentiment and pathos; a poetic feeling pervades all; whilst the intensity of his 
expression is so great as to produce a tremulousness of tone gs rare as it is de- 
lightful upon this instrument. One of his greatest effects is the wonderful echo, 
which he produces in such a telling manner in the “ Echos du Mont Blanc.” 
| The peculiar strength of lip required to produce this effect may be best appreci- 


a mere mechanician, Herr Koenig has no equal: and when we add that unim- 


hold he has taken of the popular feeling. 

Bottesini is at least an equal prodigy on the ponderous instrument, from which 
| he extracts such wonderful tones. In his hands the contra-basso becomes entirely 
| metamorphosed. Divested of its usual orchestral character, it rises to the dignity 

ofa singing Concert instrument. No longer confined to the dull ordinary routine 
of orchestral substratum, it soars into the regions of the violincello and violin, 
and vies with these instruments in the delicacy and subtlety of its tones. And 
yet it loses none of itselementary characteristics, but retains all the fullness, 
depth, and firmness of tone, which gives it its fundamental importance in the 
orchestra. It is incomprehensible to us, how Signor Bottesini with his fragile 
physique, manages to wield this gigantic instrument, requiring as it does the ut- 
most rapidity and dexterity, with the greatest strength of hand and fingers for 
the production of the lower notes. His harmonies, and that too in running pas_ 
sages, are equal to those of Ole Bull or Paul Julien. In the “ Carnival of Ve- 
nice” he gives the most remarkable example of his wonderful facility in pas- 
sages of execution, and in the solos from ‘ Sonnambula” the artistic feeling in 
singing sostenuto passages is not surpassed by any artist of the Italian Opera. 
He is unapproached and unapproachable in the world, 

Reichart is no less great as a flutist. Mechanical obstacles vanish as if they 
had not existed. The characteristic difficulties of Tulou, of Drouet, of Nichol- 
son, are surmounted with an ease which deprives them of the appearance of be- 
ing difficult. His execution is clear, rapid, distinct; his intonation absolutely 
faultless, and his tone pure, full, and clear. In the delivery of a melody he is 
quiet and chaste: and his taste is of the most correct and severe kind. He, 
like the previous artists, is not excelled by any living player. He has a won- 
derful power of managing his breath, which seems on some occasions to be pro- 
longed to an unaccountable extent. We observe that he does not employ the 
remote keys, playing generally in C. G. or D.—-If amid such universal praise, 
we might point to a single fault, we should say that, occasionally, he makes too 
free use of the marcato. True, the effect upon the audience is great, but it sa- 
vours a little of clap trap, and is unworthy so great an artist. He makes amends 
however for this slight violation of good taste, by the most perfect crescendo and 
diminuendo we have ever heard from the flute. 

Lavigne’s oboe pleases us less than any instrument in the first class. M. La- 
vigne’s tone is nasal, with such an approximation to the bagpipes (Irish or 
Freneh) that on shutting the eyes, it would not be a great stretch of imagina- 
tion to mistake it for that of either of the latter instruments. His tone is not so 
pure and clear as that of Ribas. Mis execution, however is unsurpassed, and 
his intention, phrasing, feeling, all that could be desired. The peculiarity of 
tone above referred to may arise from the peculiar kind of instrument which M, 
Lavigne uses, and which is more extended in its scale and powerful in its tone 
than the ordinary oboes. 

What shall we say of Wuille? After what we have above said of the various 
performers, there would seem to be but little left wherewith to characterise any 
special degree of excellence. We frankly confess that,even as the most carping 
critic, we have not a single word of fault-finding. In tone, execution, style, 
taste, judgment, in delivery of a melody, in simplicity as well as complexity. 
we consider M. Wuille absolutely faultless! In respect to tone, which is the 
most important requisite in clarionet playing, we have had several admirable 
players from Schott to Groneveldt and Belletti, the latter of whom is perhaps 
the nearest approach to the present phénomenon. But all intermediate de- 
grees of excellence sink into insignificance, when compared with the matchless 
perfection of Wuille !—In our estimate of the various first-class soloists, it will 
be thus perceived that we have not given the first rank to Koenig. True, he is 
the more popular, because of the peculiar quality and brilliancy of the instru- 
ment he plays ; while in largeness of conception and breadth of execution, he 
is second to none. But Wuille has a perfection of finish, an artistic compact- 
ness, and a sternly classical taste and correct judgment, together with total 
freedom from any appeal to mere popular taste. Koenig, from the very charac- 
ter of his instrument, its power and brilliancy of tone, is more readily apprecia- 
ble by uneducated ears. Wuille, on the contrary, (so consummate an artist is 
he,) for the perfect appreciation of the innumerable beauties that constitute his 
performances, requires a correct taste and musical judgment. Yet still he ap- 
peals to the universal human sense of the Beautiful and Perfect. This is mani- 
fest even to those who do not understand why they are delighted. They feel 
that they are delighted, and herein consists the evidence of the greatness of the 
performer, that he appeals to a universal perception, and not to the admirers or 
connoisseurs of any particular instrument, or to any particular tone or quality 
of tone. In brief, we consider him the most perfect performer we have ever 
heard on any instrument, with the sole exception of Paganini. 

To sum up the merits of the first-class soloists, the excellence of the respective 
players is so great that they may be said to have developed the powers and ca- 
pacities of their several instruments—so that, in passing judgment on the play- 
ers, We are, in some sort, pronouncing on the capabilities and possibilities of the 
instruments. There is nothiug more ; we have heard all that is possible with 
such instrumental means. 

In the second class, the brothers Mollenhauer have not, with the exception of 
a few bars (in “ Sonnambula,” we think) given any exhibition of their powers 
as Soloists. They are, doubtless, admirable orchestral Violinists.—The solo of 
Schreus on the viola d’amore in the ‘“‘ Huguenots,” is a charming performance. 
The tone of the instrument is particularly pleasing, possessing the acute tones 
of the violin, combined with the mellow notes of the viola.—Hughes’ perform- 
ance on the ophicleide in the ‘“‘ Huguenots” and the “‘ American Quadrilles” 
was worthy of all praise. The huge, elephantine instrument, in his hands, 
sends forth sounds as pure and soft as those of the horn. We are not sure that 
Mr. Hughes’ performance was not equal in merit, to that of any of his more dis- 
tinguished predecessors : it is certainly far in advance of any performance we 
have previously heard on the same instrument.—M. Collinet is the greatest of 
flageolettists ; though in his desire to secure rapidity, he sometimes sacrifices 
distinctness and clearness.—The bassoon is only tolerable ; he has no sostenuto, 
no execution ; we have had several better players in our orchestras. 

On Sunday evening last, M. Jullien gave a Sacred and Miscellaneous Concert 
for the benefit of the New Orleans sufferers, which was attended by one of the 
largest audiences of the season, and yielded about $1500 to charity, M. Jullien 
himself having most liberally contributed one third of the amount, as his per- 
sonal donation. The first part consisted entirely of sacred music, being selec- 
tions from the Messiah, Moses in Egypt, the Creation, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
and Elijah. The quiet and dignified manner in which Jullien conducted these 
morceaux must have silenced effectually those critics who have been so ready 
to cry ‘‘ humbug :” while the musician-like precision and accuracy with which 
he took the various movements, and the beautiful rendering of the various 
effects of light and shade, proved him to be as much at home with Handel, 
Haydn, and Mendelssohn, as with the Prima Donna Waltz or the American 
Quadrilles. 


More Concerts.—Besides the regular nightly performances of M. Jullien 
which we have discussed above, we had two other very iuteresting Concerts on 
Thursday evening fist. At Niblo’s saloon, Ole Bull, assisted by clever little 
Adelina Patti and Maurice Strakosch, played before a very large and fashion- 
able audience, and to great acceptance. We listened with much delight to Pa- 
ganini’s Capriccio with Variations on “ nel cor piu,” one of Ole Bull’s best per- 
formances. Adelina Patti sang Ah non Giunge most admirably, and with the 
taste and expression of a full grown artiste. Strakosch's Otello for the left 
hand alone was the only other piece we heard, and it was delightfully and effec- 
tively given. 

The Baronne de Berg gave a Concert at Metropolitan Hall on the same even- 
ing. We were truly sorry to find athin attendance. Madame de Berg is an ad- 
mirable and accomplished artiste, and the more we see of her the more we like 
her. Her performances elicited warm applause throughout. She was assisted 

by Paul Julien, Signori Salvi and Marini, and Maretzek with a portion of his 
| orchestra. The performances, as far as we had a chance to hear them, were 
| Very fine, and deserving of a full house. 











| ated by those conversant with the mechanical difficulties of the instrument. As | 


peachable good taste characterises every phrase and note, we need not wonder | 


IraLiaN Opera.—In consequence of the illness of Signora Steffanone, the 
| Opera season did not commence en Monday last, as previously announced, but 
will commence with “ Puritani” on Monday next. There is much curiosity to 
see Signora Steffanone as “ Elvira,” a ré/e, which we think she has not yet ap- 
peared in, in New York. Rumour tells us of one or two new and great Prime 
Donne engaged by Maretzek—and whom he will introduce to the public in the 
course of this season. 


Mr. SEDGWIck’s ENTERTAINMENTS.—We invite the attention of our readers— 
| especially our own countrymen—to this gentleman's programme of something 
new, which is given above. We have no doubt that he will furnish the lovers of 
good ballad-singing with what will prove well worth their hearing. 


ee 


Orama. 


Broapway.—The young and promising American actress, Miss Julia Dean, 
closes to-night her brief but very successful engagement at this house, and is to 
be followed by Mr. Forrest. 

Wa.tack’s—A couple of trifles from London were produced at this house on 
Monday evening, after having been played a night ortwo previously at Burton’s. 
The first was “ The Mysterious Lady,” a sort of burlesque drama in two acts; 
for we know no other name by which to designate this class of pieces, now ap- 
parently coming into vogue. They aim to combine the fun of caricature or 
farce, with the interest of regular comedy ; but their reign will probably be a 
short one, since their natural tendency is to miss both. For the one before us— 
the main idea, that of a young lady following her lover abroad, is not exactly new; 
the novelty lies in the extravagant working-up, though the whola thing lacks 
motive, even a dramatic one. The plot is simply this:—Valentine Reynolds, a 
young Englishman, has been and is in love with his cousin Dorothea (Mrs. Con- 
way); but falling in with one Sir Amaranth Fitz Ape (Chippendale), he is per- 
suaded to leave England, mix with the merry world on the Continent, and see 
“ life’ generally. His passion, however, not being abated by this process, for 
he refuses to take to dissipation kindly, he resolves to return to Eagland and 
love, and we have him on the point of so doing at the opening of the play. Sir 
Amaranth visits his lodgings during his absence, and opportunely proceeds to 
question his serving man Peter (Vincent), who at first tells him the truth, that 
Valentine is a model young man; but not finding himself believed, and being 
tempted (as what serving-man on the stage is not’) by sundry golden or silver 
coins, Peter ultimately gives his master a fine rakish character, taking the cue 
from Sir Amarath himself. Valentine now returns, and at his heels the nephew 
of Sir Amaranth, Hector Fttz-Ape (Walcot), a pretended duellist and rake, but 
a real coward and puppy. Hector—like uncle, like nephew,—makes parade of 
a box containing his love trophies for a year or two previous, such as handker- 
chiefs just fresh from the milliner’s, and locks of hair redolent of barber's poma- 
tum. With these the old fool is delighted, and declares the young one his heir, 
“ he is such a beautiful seamp!” In the mean time Dorothea, disguised as a 
mysterious lady, accompanied by her uncle Blackstone (Brougham), disguised 
as a melodramatic Corsican Nobleman, Count Rodolpho Petranera, and his ser- 
vant Matthew (Rea) then Matteo, comes upon the scene and attracts the atten- 
tion of Sir Amaranth and Hector. The Count makes the trio—for Valentine is 
pressed into the business whether he will or no—promise to dine with him and 
amuse his fair Countess; the latter however pretends to enlighten them as to 
her husband’s character, declares that he is the last of a vile race who have 
waged a rendetta against hers, that she is his victim, and that he means to kill 
them, as he had already killed two of her admirers! This is bad news to the 
bully Hector, who is inclined to back out of the whole adventure; but fearing 
the loss of his uncle’s esteem and estate, he keeps up a show of courage by a va- 
riety of subterfuges, and eventually declares himself poisoned by the Count 
After some plotting and counterplotting, the truth comes out; the mysterious 
lady declares herself the sweetheart of Valentine, who metaphorically goes down 
on his knees to her, and so the play ends. Of the want of apparent motive in 
all these manceuvres we have already spoken; the situations alone render the 
whole affair amusing enough. Walcot and Brougham were felicitous as Hector 
and the Count, the ‘‘ make-up of the latter being especially commendable; and 
Rea and Vincent made the most of their trifling parts. 

Of a less elaborate construction, was the farce ‘ Trying it on,” which is an 
adaptation from the French. Mr. Walsingham Potts (Lester) is a fidgetty 
young gentleman, with a passion for trying things on. Sitting, as is related, 
next to a young lady, one Miss Fanny (Mrs. Conover), at the Opera, though 
she has not much the air of an Opera-goer, he developed his propensities by 
sundry restless and irregular movements. Visiting at her house, the next 
morning at breakfast time, without an invitation, (how like a stage lover!) he 
tidgets about there, in the society of the lady and her aunt, Mrs. Jobstock (Mrs. 
Cramer), and ends his morning’s fan by losing down his neck a diamond neck- 
lace, which he found on the table, and must needs try on! Now he is in a 
dilemma indeed ; and for the next half hour continues so to be, trying by all 
soris of expedients, including the fongs, to fish up the descending necklace. 
By and by, it reaches his boots, and gives him—the toothache! A boot-jack is 
finally found in an out-of-the-way bed room, and the necklace restored, without 
the owner knowing anything of its recent voyage. It happens, however, to be 
merely a sham one, the original having been “ spouted” by the aunt, to help a 
brother in difficulties, her husband, Mr. Jobstock (Chippendale), not being able 
or willing to do so. This, and other matters not worth detailing, form the sta- 
ple of the underplot, and a very appropriate setting for the vagaries of Mr. 
Walsingham Potts. The brochure is irresistibly funny ; and Mr. Lester, who 
almost exclusively made it so, never appeared to greater advantage. This ought 
to become one of his favourite parts, tor, small as it is, he throws into it an in- 
finity of tact and drollery, and nice knowledge of his art, such as we rarely see 
on the stage.—The old Comedies are drawing excellent houses. 


Burron’s.—Among the new plays produced at this house since its re-opening 
we may particularize ““ The Lawyers,” which we witnessed for the first time on 
Wednesday evening. Originally brought out in Paris, where it was highly suc- 
cessful, as it also was in London during the past Spring, it is one of the best 
things of the kind that we have seen for some time. As a satire it is excellent, 
lashing the defects of a profession, rather than its members. In this respect it 
is vastly superior to ‘“‘ The Serious Family,” though it perhaps lacks any single 
character as strongly marked as Aminadab Sleck. 

The plot turns on the folly of going to law about tritles, and introduces us to 
several pugnaciously-inclined clients, and their respective Counsel, We have a 
country bumpkin whose cousin’s warranted cow dies on his hands ; an injured 
wife—(what wife is not injured in these days of Woman’s Conventions ‘)—seek- 
ing separation from her husband, and the husband seeking separation from her. 
Messieurs Bullyrag and Broadgrin, the one a melodramatic and the other a low- 
comedy attorney, advocate and defend respectivety the causes of the two last ; 
while a young scamp of a lawyer, with lots of talent but no briefs, waits upon 
the bumpkin and on an Old Bailey murderer.—All parties are desirous of test- 
ing their rights by law, in spite of the cold water thrown on their hopes by one 
Mr. Settle, of the firm of Costs and Settle, the honest lawyer of the play. The 
suit between husband and wife was got up by a dragon of a mother-in-law, be- 
cause her daughter’s husband threw her cat out of the window ; but it is finally 
settled by the influence of Mr. Settle. A report of the trial, however, in the 
Times, highly coloured as are most law-reports of queer cases, sets them by the 
ears again, and bids fair to cause another suit. But even the malicious plea- 
santry of the Times, “ thunderer” as it is, ceases to annoy them, when the at- 
tornies Bullyrag and Broadgrin call upon them, and explain away the offensive- 
ness of their charges to the Jury, by stating that they were “ only pleading!” 
They also advise the man and wife that the best thing they can do is to kiss 
and make friends; which advise they follow, having had quite enough of 
lawyers and the law. 

The above is a brief outline of the plot ; but sufficient to give some idea of 
what it is, and of the requisites for making it go. As a whole it is boldly and 
cleverly written, with a good many humourous and witty points. Mr. Fisher as 
the briefless lawyer, Messrs. Russell and Radcliffas Bul(yrag and Broadgrin, and 
in fact the whole company, never seemed more at home, or acted better. There 
was a show of harmony in their acting as if they fully understood their parts, 
and played into each other's hands. 

N1sL0’s.—At length the Ravels have ventured upon a new piece, of which the 
preliminary puffing has spoken in the highest terms. We shall without doubt 
| have to record its brilliant success, in our next.—A new Russian danseuse, 
Yerka Mathias, is also announced as forthcoming at this prosperous establish- 
ment. 
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New Books. 

Lorenzo BEenowt, on Passaces wy THE Lire oF AN ITALIAN. New York, 
Redfield.—Prithee, good reader, do not for a moment imagine that, in 
sounding the praises of this admirable volume, we are actuated by sym- 
pathy with a new writer’s views on high Art, or classic monuments. 
With these matters he does not deal; neither does he shape romantic le- 
gend into acceptable form, or clothe historical personages in every-day 
garments. We can promenade grand galleries, or lounge delightedly 
through picturesque arcades, with a Ruskin ; and we can understand the 
fascination with which Zenobia and Rienzi have been made, by novelists, 
to rivet many an earnest gaze upon them. But we cotton to the author 
before us, under different impulses—partly because he transcribes, with a 
faithfulness irresistibly apparent, scenes of interest, concerning which our 
notions have been confused ; but mainly because in his simple pages may 
be found, as it were, a turning-inside-out of the heart of youth, a picture 
often attempted, rarely well drawn. He will be, or ought to be very 
welcome to those who, in his own language, “have preserved in mature 
years that most precious gift—the faculty of occasionally becoming oe 
more children, and feeling as such for a little while.” In inspiring this 
faculty, George Borrow, in his “ Lavengro,” was not more successful. ; 

The real author of these biographical memoirs is Giovanni Roffini, a 
Genoese, still living, and one of the youthful organisers of those secret 
political associations, which prematurely endeavoured to revolutionise 
Piedmont, soon after the expulsion of the elder branch of the Bourbons 
from the throne of France, in 1830. It wasin 1833, being then only about 
twenty-two years of age, that he barely saved his life by flight from 
Genoa, the Government having discovered the plots so extensively formed 
against it. Several of the leading spirits, his dearest friends and intimate 
associates, were simultaneously arrested and executed, including one of 
our author’s elder brothers. He himself, fifteen years afterwards, filled 
the post of Sardinian Minister in Paris, for a brief period, whilst King 
Charles Albert was heading the constitutional cause in Italy. The me- 
moirs, however, terminate with his escape in 1833; and there is one ad- 
vantage therein—they deal exclusively with his childhood and his youth, 
making a complete whole, with a beginning, a middle, and an end.— 
Thoroughly master, not alone of the English language, but of a style sin- 
gularly graceful and effective, Lorenzo Benoni furnishes a most complete 
insight into the vices of the Italian scholastic system, the evils of priestly 
domination, and the all-pervading oppressiveness of despotism. The in- 
formation thus conveyed is moreover so interwoven with Benoni’s own 
personal adventures, that these “passages in his life’ have all the 
piquancy of a work of fiction. Infantile waywardness, school-boy jea- 
lousies, and collegiate rivalries, are mingled with “ barrings-out,” love 
affairs, worldly schemes, and political disquisitions ; whilst the persons 
introduced are as life-like and as well analyzed in character, as their do- 
ings and sayings are full of variety and excitement. Indeed if we had to 
make a long extract, we should fairly be puzzled, between the graphic 
description of a school-bully’s discomfiture, the lively phases of a remark- 
able love-story, and the strange tale of the hero’s slipping out from the 

clutches of the ubiquitous Piedmontese police. As it is, we must content 
our readers with a few brief and isolated scraps, just to exhibit his tone of 
mind, and the manner in which this foreigner uses our tongue. The serious 
reflections on the social state and political prospects of Italy, that are 
suggested by a perusal of the entire work, would scarcely suit our limits. 


My uncle was a weak-minded, rather good than bad sort of man, about sixty, 
who spent one half of the year in expecting wonders from the approaching 
crop, and the other half in bewailing the failure of his hopes—thus for ever 
oscillating between the two extremes of unbounded expectation and utter des- 
pair. My uncle had only one distinct idea in his brain—olives ; only one inte- 
rest in life—olives ; only one topic of discussion, either at home or abroad— 
olives. Olives of every size and description—salted olives, dried olives, pickled 
olives—encumbered the table at dinner and supper, and no dish was served 
without the seasoning of olives. All my uncle’s walks, in which I was regn- 
larly ordered to yy + 4 him, had for their sole object to observe the appear- 
ance of the olives on the trees, and to watch their progress ; and, at a certain 
period of the year, we literally trod on olives, which were strewed a foot — 
on the floor of our large hall. The very air we breathed was impregnated wit 
olive emanations. pais 


True tc my office of moderator, I strove to prevent this riotous outbreak (at 
school, against a bully), and, failing in this, to give it at least the character 
and the form of a regular vindication of property. My exhortations and my 
prayers were swept away w the over-boiling passions of the tumultuous throng, 
thirsting for vengeance. On the instant, the threatened desk was broken open, 
and not only were the claimed articles taken out, but all that belonged to Anas- 
tasius—books, pens, papers, &c.—were torn to pieces, and trampled upon. 
What could not be torn was flung out of the window. 

I mourned in silence over these acts of vandalism, and I learned for the first 
time, to my great mortification, that it is easier to excite popular tempests, 
than to arrest them in their course when once let loose. What I felt at this mo- 
ment has more than once recurred to my mind in after-life, while reading the 
histories of revolutions, and has given me the key to many a seeming contra- 
diction and change, of which the lives of public men offer such frequent exam- 
ples in revolutionary times. Alas! that we should ever find the abuse close 
upon the exercise of a right—license treading on the heels of liberty—evil by 
the side of good ; but such is mankind. 


The letter was everything, the spirit nothing. The student who showed him- 
self assiduously at the lecture, especially if very submissive, even although he 
never looked at his books, stopped short at the most simple question, and con- 
ducted himself in other respects no matter how, fulfilled the letter of the law, 
and that was sufficient. He was irreproachable ; on the contrary, a conscien- 
tious young fellow who was above cringing, let him be ever so studious, ever so 
unimpeachable in his morals, was unmercifully pounced upon at the least in- 
fraction of the letter of the law. The aim was to form machines, not men. The 
university was like a huge press, destined to squeeze out of the rising genera- 
tion all independence of spirit, ail dignity, all self-respect. 


Strange but true: public education in Piedmont was entirely republican. 
The history of Greece and Rome, the only thing taught us with any care at 
school, was, in truth, according to the light in which it was placed, little else 
than a constant libel upon monarchy and a panegyric upon the democratic 
form of government. The decline of Athens and of Sparta, ha ppy and flourish- 
ing so ae as they remained republics, dated from the day pe cc gave power 
into a single hand; Rome dated her greatness and power from the moment she 
expelled the Tarquins, and the great republic, which had conquered the world, 
faded under the hands of the Cesars ; our indignation against tyrants, and our 
enthusiasm even for their assassins, seemed to be purposely excited. The sub- 
jects given us for our themes in the classes were ever in this range of ideas, 
Sometimes we were to hurl the thunder of our Latin eloquence upon Cesar 
about to pass the Rubicon, and to prove in an oration in three parts, with ex- 
ordium and peroration, that it was the act of an unnatural son to smother the 
republic, his mother. On other occasions, Brutus, both the elder and the 
younger, Mucius Scavola, Cato, &c., were to be deified in oetry. Thus from 
our most tender years we were inspired with ideas and ioolines quite opposed 
to those we ought to have brought into real life. and with a blind enthusiasm 
for actions and virtues, the imitation of which would be condemned and pun- 
ished as a crime, by the society in which we were to live. 

“‘ But the people, uncle 7” 

“1 come to them next. The people are ignorant 
by their own fault, to be sure, but they are so), and therefore the slaves of the 

riests, those born enemies of all progress. The people hear mass in the morn- 
ing and get drunk at night, aud think, notwithstanding, that all is right with 
God and their conscience. What then remains? A certain number of young 
men, crammed with Greek and Roman history ; enthusiastic generous—lI do 
not deny it—but perfectly incapable of doing anything, but getting themselves 
hanged. Absence of virtue, my dear boy, is synonymous with impotence. The 
mass is rotten at the core, I tell you. Suppose, for a moment. that you could 
make tabwla rasa of that which exists, what would you build with such mate- 
rials? An edifice which rests upon decayed rafters is faulty in its foundations 
and will cramble with the first shock. The evil is at the very root of society.” } 

‘“‘ Well, then,” cried I, vehemently, “let us attack the evil at its root.” 

“ Are you in earnest ?” said my uncle, rising in alarm, and biting his nails ; 
“do you think that society can be turned like a pancake ? Why, the boy is on 
the straight road to the Ospedaletto!” (the Bedlam of Genoa.) P 

‘« But, uncle, if to find fault with the fruit of the tree is useless, and to attack 
the root is madness, anything like progress is impossible, and one has nothing 
to do but to fold one’s hands in despair.” 

“That is not what I say. Progress comes of itself; Providence wills it so. 
There are in the moral world, as well as in the physical, mysterious principles 
at work unknown to ourselves, and even in spite of ourselves. Thanks to this 
latent working, things are better to-day than they were a hundred, or even fifty 
years ago, and fifty years hence you ‘who are young will see still further im- 
provement. One must take present evil with patience, and give time leisure to 
do its work. Let each in his humble sphere try to become better, and render 


and superstitious (it is not 


better those around him. There, and only there, lies the corner-stone of our fa- 


oo 


ture regeneration. As for me, my dear friend, when, in the first shop into 
which Tmay happen to go, I am only asked the fair price or thereabouts of the 
article I go to buy, I shall consider my country to have made a more important 
conquest than if it had given itself all the institutions of Sparta, and of Athens 
into the bargain.” ; 4 
There was in these statements of my uncle a portion of truth and a portion of 
exaggeration, and unfortunately the latter weakened the former. 


For the present, I shall close this dark subject with an anecdote unfortunately 
strictly historical, in which the ridiculous vies with the revolting. A political 
prisoner, who had been long detained in the fortress of Mondovi, made repeated 
application to the commandant for permission to be shaved. The commandant 
referred the question to the governor of the province of Cuneo, who granted the 
requisite authority by the following despatch, which I give verbatim : “ The 
prisoner shall have his hands, arms, and legs, tied toa chair. Two sentinels 
shall be placed, one on his right, the other on his left, and behind him a soldier 
with a naked sabre. Fronting him shall stand the commandant, with the ma- 
jor of the fortress on one side, and his aide-de-camp on the other. In this atti- 
tnde,” concluded the despatch, “the prisoner is permitted to have himself 
shaved at his ease and pleasure !” (con tutto swo comodo !) 


i i . Certainly the 
hucal heart ne wondertll plese of workmanship, to stand such shocks Wwith- 
out going toypieces. — 

In this slight sketch of one of the most trying episodes of my life, I cannot 
afford to do more than touch lightly on the characters of the several persons 
with whom I came in contact. There is certainly much of cold-heartedness, of 
want of good faith, of selfishness, in the world. Thank God, there is, however, 
no lack of warm and generous hearts to cheer our many hours of sorrow, and 
to help us in our difficulties. Such at least has been my experience, and I tell 
it with a grateful heart. 

TANGLEWoop TaLes: ANotHER WonperR Book. By Wathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Boston, Ticknor & Co.—If any man, besides Hans Christian 
Andersen, has succeeded in writing a good child’s book, it is Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. There is something in his stories, even his subtlest and most 
wierd ones, which especially commends them to children ; his plots are clear 
as crystal, and his style is perfection. He could, we think, make the young 
folks understand the most profound of philosophical truths ; so sweet and 
simple would he render them, and so like a reflex of their very thoughts.— 
In the “Tanglewood Tales” he follows out the idea which he opened in 
“The Wonder Book,” and works up a few more of the old legends of 
Greece. In the hands of another we should tremble for the result—there 
is so much that is objectionable in the very elements of these old myths— 
but in his they are perfectly delightful, and we yield ourselves unhesita- 
tingly to their spell. The objectionable characteristics, as he himself ob- 
serves in his beautiful preface, seem to be a parasitical growth, having no 
essential connection with the original fables. They fall away and are 
thought of no more, the instant that Hawthorne puts his own imagination 
into sympathetic communion with his circle of innocent readers. 

“The Minotaur,” “The Pygmies,” “The Dragon’s Teeth,” “ Circe’s 
Palace,” “ The Pomegranate Seeds,” and “The Golden Fleece ;”—-such 
are some of the subjects which he has re-created and beautified. Buy a 
copy for the children ; you will not regret it. 


ELEMENTs OF Ruetoric; By Richard Whately, D.D. New-York, Har- 
pers.—A celebrated treatise on Rhetoric, the outline of which was drawn up 
many years ago, and afterwards printed in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 
Thinking that it might be rendered more useful, if published by itself, (for 
who was ever benefitted much by even a good article in a heavy Encyclo- 
pedia?) its reverend author and some of his rhetorical friends revised it, 
added to it, and altered it, till it assumed its present form. Without criti- 
cising its merits or demerits, we commend it as a whole to the mass of our 
public speakers and writers. However great their talents may be, a little 
knowledge of “ the rules’ will be found beneficial: before they can suc- 
cessfully soar above and beyond them, they ought to know them, at least 
partially. Macaulay is one of the most rhetorical of modern writers, and 
perhaps runs rhetoric “ into the ground,” as the saying is; but who does 
not linger delightedly over his pointed and picturesque pages, the compo- 
sition of which came in a great degree from the study of just such books 
as this of Archbishop Whately’s? Will our young authors please read 
and digest ? 





Hine Arts. 


W. Vincent Wattace.—tThe proprietors of the N. Y. Musieal World 
and Times have jst issued, as a present to their subscribers for 1854, an 
engraved portrait of this popular composer. It is delicately executed in 
mezzotint by Henry Hays, after a Daguerreotype likeness, by Lawrence ; 
and is indeed a handsome and most appropriate compliment to the sup- 
porters of our leading musical journal. 


—_—_——_—_——_ 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE: A MERITED REBUKE. 


Long ago, in these columns, we have reproached the Revd. J. S. C. Ab- 
bott for his scandalous perversions of history and his contemptible toady- 
ing of the “powers that be” in France, exhibited in his “ Life of Napo- 
leon,’’ which occupies many pages in each successive number of the above- 
named periodical. Our protest has been more than once repeated; and 
we are glad to see that the subject is exciting some attention from the 
Press. An article from the VW. Y. Tribune of Thursday is deservedly 
severe on Mr. Abbott ; and we accordingly reprint the greater part of it. 
The facility with which youth imbibes erroneous notions renders it impor- 
tant that the effect of misrepresentation should be exposed ; although no 
full-grown understanding could be imposed upon by Mr. Abbott’s shallow 





sophistries. 

‘“« There are some, even in liberty-loving America, who still defend the cause 
of those banded kings, by whom Napoleon was finally crushed. But their num- 
ber is daily diminishing. The time is not far distant, when the generous sym- 
pathies of an intelligent, unprejudiced people will, with unanimity, respond to 
the great advocate of repudblicon equality. America taught France to hunger for 
liberty. Washington in the new world, and Napoleon in the old, were strug- 
gling alike against aristocratic usurpation. Napoleon, overpowered by numbers, 
fell, contending heroically to the last. The barrier of the ocean alone. rescued 
Washington from a similardoom. Had he perished upon the scattold, “a hoary- 


headed traitor,” as he was then call€@d, and his confederates been shot as rebels, 
it is instructive to reflect upon the position which Washington would now have 
occupied in the pages of the caressed historians of Buckingham Palace.” 
—Such is the paragraph with which the Reverend glorifier of Despotism, 
apologist of Adultery, and varnisher of Assassination, opens his current 
chapter of sophistry and fraud in the September No. of Harper’s Maga- 
zine. That his falsehood is conscious, systematic, premeditated, there is 
no room to doubt. He knows, because he cannot help knowing, that Na- 
poleon was no * advocate of republican equality,” but its deadly foe— 
that he crushed the liberties of France beneath his iron heel as remorse- 
lessly and as utterly as any Tamerlane or Aurungzebe could have done-- 
that he, through all his Consular and Imperial reign affected to consider 
all Republicaus as Jacobins and to testify for Jacobins (though he had 
been one himself, when poor and powerless) a measureless aversion and 
horror. Right well does Rev. John S. C. Abbott know that “ aristocratic 
usurpation” had been completely annihilated in France until Napoleon 
restored it—in outline only, we grant, but in outline only because (as he 
admitted at St. Helena) he dared not then go further, so fresh and keen 
was the French remembrance of the aristocratic oppressions and iniquities 
which the great Revolution bad swept away. 
_ But while the Aristocracy was nascent and somewhat ideal, the Despot- 
ism was pitiless and complete. Asia never saw its equal in omnipresence 
and thoroughness. Shahs, Sultans and Padishahs had ridden down all 
open, physical opposition to their mandates, but Napoleon, through his 
infamous Police, directed by Fouché, penetrated the most sacred recesses 
of thought and family intercourse, transforming a great and generous Peo- 
ple into an army of spies and a nation of slaves. Freedom of the Press 
was completely annihilated ; no journal or magazine dared oppose what 
the despot desired : even the most important facts were suppressed, and 
no account of the Battle of Trafalgar, the naval Waterloo, was permitted 
to appear in the journals of the day. Napoleon’s reply to La Fayette, 
who petitioned for the Freedom of the Press—‘ If that Freedom be allow- 
ed, neither Gen. La Fayette nor I can remain in France six months” 
shows how thoroughly and inveterately despotic, and therefore cowardly, 





his inmost nature was. 
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Napoleon’s Civil abilities are, hardly less than his Military, the theme 
of Mr. Abbott's eulogium ; so that it could not be want of yoy which 
induced him, in that Code which other men compiled and took the 
credit of, to deprive his countrymen of the right of Trial by Jury for Po- 
litical offenses—a right hardly second in importance to any other. With 
that right secured, a Nation can scarcely be enslaved ; witbout it, there 
can be but the shadow of liberty. So of the Conscription, which annually 
tore from the hovies of France nearly all her youth attaining strength to 
carry a musket—what voice had the people in deciding that this enormous 
drain of their life-blood was or was not necessary? Was not this a matter 
which concerned them as much as it does Rev. J. S.C. Abbott? and ifhe 
is entitled to pronounce upon it, why not they? Yet they were notoriously 
deprived of all voice in the premises by Napoleon’s successful usurpation. 
They had no more tosay as to its propriety than the sheep in any butcher's. 
pen have as to the day when they shall be killed. Napoleon ultimately 
admitted that his Legislative bodies were a mistake—that, having no rea 
power, they did not strengthen him and could not be shielded from public 
derision—but this was an inevitable result of his immense and insatiable 
egotism. Said he in his letter of instructions to his brother whom he 
placed on the throne of Holland, 

“ Never forget that, in the situation to which my political system and the in- 
terests of my empire have called you, your first duty is toward ME, your second 
toward France. All your other duties, even those toward the people whom J 
have called you to govern, rank after these. 

And yet because the proud old Spanish Nation did not see fit to be 
governed by one of these Bonapartean satraps, imposed on them by the 
most barefaced usurpation and force, while their native princes, lured 
by step out of their own dominions by the grossest perfidy, were detai 
in France as prisoners, they are subjected to unmeasured reproaches by 
Abbott, who even beslimes with his censures the heroic defenders of Sara- 
gossa! Truly, the hero and the trumpeter are well matched! * * * * 

Mr. Abbott commenced his history with the untruth that such a work 
was necessary in order to disabuse the public mind of errors arising from 
the universal currency among us of British Tory portraitures of Napoleon 
and his acts; but, whenever he feels in want of an authority or a backer, 
he has no difficulty in finding one among American or even British writers. 
Hazlitt, Napier, &c. serve his turn when he wishes a British apologist for 
any of his hero’s crimes against Humanity ; and now we have an Ameri- 
can work, more widely diffused and generally consulted than any other, 
introduced to justify the original act of usurpation. Let us consider its 
material averments : 

1. That “a Republic in France was impracticable.” 

Who or what gave Napoleon a right to adjudge this question at all? 
He, a child and creation of the Republic—how dare he sit thus in judg- 
ment on his mother? But, if the judgment here implied were a just one 
there was no need of developing the Military spirit of France, for there 
was no object on which it could justly be employed. If France were unfit 
for a Republic, then the Allied Kings were right, and Napoleon, instead of 
seizing the reins, should have sent a messenger to Louis XVIII. asking 
his pardon for past errors and entreating him to return in triumph to his 
native land and ascend the throne of his ancestors. Only on the assomp- 
tion that a republic in France was practicable and legitimate had Napo- 
leon any rightful authority in France at all. 

2. Now as to the non-existence of Republican Liberty in France just 
prior to Napoleon’soriginal usurpation. If Liberty did not exist then and 
there, it never can exist among a people unprepared for it by years of its 
eujoyment, either in France or anywhere else. The Revolution had the- 
roughly done its work. The factions had exhausted their frantic energies 
and devoured each other. A fair Republican Constitution, amended in 
accordance with the dictates of experience, had been established, a Legis- 
lature constituted under it was in session, and the supremacy of the laws 
was very generally and thoroughly established. And the only serious 
disturbance of Public Order was effected by Bonaparte and his fellow con- 
spirators in driving the People’s Representatives from their Legislative 
halls and crushing the National Sovereignty. 

3. “ But it is insisted,” says the apologist for Liberticide, “ that he 
should have beaten foreign enemies, quelled civil dissensions, put a ~ 
to anarchy, «&c., reestablished the Church, yet left perfect liberty to all! 
No, Sir! you know better! What is insisted is that he should have either 
upheld the Public Liberties or let them alone. Instead of reéstablishing 
any Church, he should have favoured the complete impartiality of the Go- 
vernment as to all questions ofcreed or faith. He had previously “ beaten 
foreign enemies” under a less efficient Republican system, and when he 
had no prestige as a commander. If unable to do it now, he had only te 
leave the task to those who would. “ Civil dissensions” had died out, or 
were nothing now to what they had been a few years before. In fine, all 
these apologies for usurpation are but the stalest pretexts of unprineipled 











lust of power. 

We cannot mistake the purpose with which they are now revamped and 
rediffused through the most widely circulated periodical in America. A 
nephew and assumed heir of the great soldier now reigns over France as 
“ Napoleon III.” He, too, consolidated his power by a fearful crime 
against Human Liberty. He, too, affects to believe a Republic in France 
impracticable—at least during his life. He, too, claims to have repelled 
foreign invasion, precluded a frightful civil convulsion, stifled anarchy, 
established justice and public confidence, upheld the Church, &c., by means 
of his perfidious and bloody usurpation. Crushed Italy, palsied Germany, 
tortured, shackled Hungary, despairing Poland, are among the steps by 
which he vaulted to his Imperial throne, and the curses of betrayed na- 
tions may well drive sleep from his guilty soul. But all the varnish that 
can be spread over the crimes of the great despot serves to bewilder the 
public mind with regard to the villainies of the little one. To glorify Na- 
poleon I. is to prop the tottering throne of Napoleon III. Herein, we 
doubt not. is the secret impulse to the series of atrocious falsehoods re- 
specting the first Napoleon which have for months polluted the pages of 
Harper’s Magazine. 

We have said that Mr. Abbott must be perfectly aware that he is bely- 
ing and foully slandering the American contemners of his idol in repre- 
senting them as defenders of “ the course of those banded Kings.” As to 
which of these gangs of despots was the baser and more criminal, we say 
nothing, because we care nothing. It seems to us very paltry in the per- 
jured jailor of Toussaint l’Overture and the assassin of the Duc d’Enghein 
to be whining and making faces over his confinement in St. Helena ; but 
the only question concerning him wherein we take a serious interest has 
no bearing on the character and conduct of the Allied Kings. Our quar- 
rel is with the relentless, treacherous, ungrateful foe of Human Rights; 
and, in order that our readers may freshly perceive how grossly Abbott 
belies the American writers he stigmatizes as partisans of the Holy Alli- 
ance, we make the following citations from the well known essay of Dr. 
Channing, whereof Mr. Abbott cannot affect to be ignorant : 


‘The next great event in Bonaparte’s history was the usurpation of the su- 
preme power of the state, and the establishment of military despotism over 








France. On the particulars ot this criminal act we have no desire to enlarge, 
nor are we anxious to ascertain, whether our hero, on this occasion, lost his 
courage and self-possession, as he is reported to have done. We are more 
anxious to express our convictions of the turpitude of this outrage on liberty 
and justice. For this crime but one apology can be offered. Napoleon, it is 
said, seized the reins. when, had he let them slip, they would have fallen into 
other hands. He enslaved France at a moment when, had he spared her, she 
would have found another tyrant. Admitting the truth of the plea, what is it 
but the reasoning of the highwayman, who robs and murders the traveller be- 
cause the booty was to be seized by another hand, or because another dagger 
was ready to do the bloody deed? We are aware that the indignation with 
which we regard the crime of Napoleon will find a response in few breasts; for 
to the multitude a throne is a temptation which no virtue can be expected to 
withstand. But moral truth is immovable amidst the sophistry, ridicule, and 
abject reasonings of men, and the time will come when it will find a meet voice 
to give it utterance. Of all crimes against society, usurpation is the blackest. 
He who lifts a parricidal hand ‘one his country’s rights and freedom ; who 
plants his foot upon the neck of thirty millions of his fellow-creatures; who con- 
centrates in his single hand the powers of a mighty Empire ; and who wields 
its powers, squanders its treasures, and pours forth its blood like water, to make 
other nations slaves and the world his prey,—this man, as he unites all crimes 
in his sanguinary career, so he should be set apart by the human race for their 
unmingled and unmeasured abhorrence, and should wear on his guilty head a 
mark as opprobious as that which the first murderer wore. We cannot think 
with patience of one man fastening chains op a whole people, and subjecting 
millions to his single will ; of whole regions overshadowed by the tyranny of @ 
frail being like ourselves. In anguish of spirit we exclaim, How long will an 
abject world kiss the foot which tramples it? How long shall crime find shel- 
ter in its very aggravations and excess ? 

“Perhaps it may be said, that our indignation seems to light on Napoleon, 
not so much because he was a despot, as because he became a despot by usurpa- 
tion ; that we seem not to hate tyranny itsell, so much as a particular mode of 
gaining it. We do indeed regard usurpation as a crime of uliar blackness, 
especially when committed, as in the case of Napoleon, in the name of liberty. 
All despotism, however, whether usurped or hereditary, is our abhorrence. We 
regard it as the most grievous wrong and insult to the human race. But to- 
wards the hereditary despot we have more of compassion than indignation. 
Nursed and brought up in delusion, worshipped from his cradle, never spoken 
to in the tone of fearless truth, taught to look on the great mass of his tellow- 
beings as an inferior race, and to regard despotism as a law of nature and a ne- 
cessary element of social life: such a prince, whose education and condition 
almost deny him the possibility of acquiring healthy moral feeling and manl 





virtue, must not be judged severely. Still, in absolving the despot from much 
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ount despotism a wrong and a curse. The time for its 
be po ote apes ane It caneet fall too ae. It has long enough wrun 
from the labourer his hard earnings; long enough squandered a nation’s wealt 
on its parasites and minions ; long enough warred against the freedom of the 
mind, and arrested the progress of trath. It has filled dungeons enough with 
the brave and the good, and shed enough of the blood of patriots. Let its end 
come. It cannot come too soon. 

We would quote farther, in refutation of Abbott’s misrepresentations 
from this admirable essay, but Dr. Channing’s writings are so widely dis- 
seminated that those who choose may obtain and read it entire, and they 
certainly may do this with great profit, though for the fifth or the tenth 
time. No one can be familiar with its contents and not know that Ab- 
bott’s habitual representations of the grounds of American detestation of 
Napoleon are essentially false and calumnious, and that his systematic 

losses even of the worst crimes of the French despot against Liberty, 
| ety and the Laws of Nations—whether they be original with him, 
or borrowed without credit, from the writings of French Bonapartists— 
are recklessly audacious. 
————$< —_—__—_— 
ANOTHER ASCENT (ALMOST) TO THE SUMMIT OF 
MONT BLANC. 

We have been favoured (says a London paper of the 24th ult.) with the 
following interesting account of another ascent of Mont Blanc by a naval 
officer, Lieut. Augustus C. Murray. Thisofficer, we believe, is well known 
iu the service. He obtained his first commission for distinguished and 
gallant service when mate of the brigantine Do/phin, in boarding and 
capturing a well-armed and desperate pirate on the coast of Africa in 
1841, when he was dangerously wounded. He has since served as lieu- 
tenant for many years, and apy | as first of the Terrible, 21, steam- 
frigate, and Hibernia, flag-ship of Sir William Parker. 

“I have made the ascent of Mont Blanc since writing last to you. We 

attained the Grand Mulets, in safety, and remained there, as usual, for 
the night. At midnight we left them, lighted by a single lantern ; the 
wiad increased from the time of our departure, until it became so terrific 
a gale, that we could not proceed by the new ee usually pursued, 80 we 
determined to try the old one, the same which Dr. Hamel attempted in 
1820, in which he forced the guides to ascend after they* had assured him 
that to advance was to perish, thus causing the death of three poor fellows, 
since which unhappy circumstance this road has been abandoned. It 
was the advice of Jean Tairraz, my chief guide, which determined me 
ander the existing circumstances to attempt it. Following this route, we 
had successfully advanced, notwithstanding incessant storms of hail and 
snow which beat full in our faces nearly to the summit of the Rochers 
Rougers, when suddenly an awful crevasse Lurst open before us with the 
crash of thunder ; our advanced guide at the same instant disappeared, 
and we all feared the poor fellow was lost, when to our joy we heard him 
ery out, and succeeded in rescuing him by throwing down our rope, which 
happily just reached him on the jagged fragment of ice to which he clung, 
@ narrow escape, for on either side of him yawned a perpendicular chasm 
of some 150 feet in depth. We still kept on, notwithstanding, with undi- 
minished ardour, in-spite of the constantly increasing fury of the storm 
of wind and bail, until we finally managed to reach a small rock just 
above the Pettis Mulets, under which the tempest now compelled us to 
creep for shelter, absolutely forcing us to cling to it with all our strength 
to prevent our being blown away. 

* All the difficulties of the ascent were now overcome, and half an hour 
more would have brought us with ease to the summit, which, had the 
storm ceased, a child might with ease have surmounted. It was tanta- 
lising, to be so near, after enduring so much, without being able to attain 
the absolute summit ; but Jean Tairraz assured me that it was impossible 
to proceed without the loss of all our lives, as the wind would infallibly 
blow us over the adjoining precipice did we attempt it. Without giving 
a second thought, under such circumstances, to the further ascent, we de- 
cided on descending without loss of time, every moment of which was 
now becoming doubly precious. Throwing ourselves at full length on 
the snow, and crawling to the edge of the descent, we slid down in a few 
minutes what had taken us more than an hour to surmount. Then com- 
menced the labour of our descent, as the snow had fallen to such a depth 
that we were half-buried at every step. Worn out with fatigue, we finall 
reached the Grands Mulets, where we were to spend the night; and poe 
a night came on--I would not have lost it for worlds. Even now it thrills 
through me, far surpassing in grandeur all I could ever have conceived. 
The fearful hurricanes of wind, the falling avalanches, the opening cre- 
vasses, the crash of thunder, the fierce lightning, riving in vivid flashes 
the dark clouds veiling the summit of Mont Blanc—all combined to form 
@ scene which the absolute nothingness of man must truly see and feel to 
conceive of. When I looked upon it from our lonely and desolate resting- 
spot, far above the sweet village of Chamounix, it seemed as though the 
mountainous worlds around us were warring with an angry heaven. The 
next morning. when I looked in search of our upward route, it was im- 
possible to distinguish a vestige of it, from the changes that had taken 
c- during the night. What had been comparatively level, was now 

eaved up into gigantic waves. Numerous and impassable crevasses like- 
wise blocked the way. About 5 a.m. we re-commenced our descent, and 
fortunately arrived in safety at Chamounix. We commenced our ascent 
on the lst of August, at seven a.m., and returned on the 3d, at nine a.m. 
I went alone—taking five guides with me, of whom the chief one Jean 
Tairraz, is a fine brave fellow, and is besides a clever naturalist ; I most 
cordially recommend him to any one willing to try this most arduous 
ascent—one man besides, a volunteer, gave up at the last crevasse and 
returned, There is one thing I would advise persons who may wish to 
ascend Mont Blane. The guides at Chamounix are fettered by police re- 
gulations, and are obliged to serve in rotation without regard to their 
capabilities, to avoid which annoyance the best plan is to select your prin- 
cipal guide at Chamounix, and walk to Turin with him and obtain the 
Sardinian Minister’s order for the ones you may wish to select. I should 
certainly advise five at least. Then walk back, and take a few days’ 
ee exercise before you attempt it; I suffered much from not having 
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ne so. A firm determination and good health will then carry one 
through.” 


~~ 


PUBLIC KILLING IN SCOTLAND. 


Under the above singular heading, a correspondent of one of the London 
papers thus writes from Glasgow, on the 11th ult., touching a public exe- 
cution. We quote the letter as a curious specimen of that exaggerated 
style, which appears to be creeping into vogue. The substance of what is 
here said has been often said by Charles Dickens and others. 


_ The Trongate is nearly impassable. At every angle perspiring mobs of 
dirty men and tattered women rush past you, like an avalanche of ordure. 
It is the carnival day of scamps and slatterns. Haus Smith Macfarlane 
and Helen Blackwood are out in Jail Square, and the operation of strang- 
ling them is commencing. The Salt Market is wedged full of raw depravi- 
ty. You can take the dimensions of villany by the square inch. Thecu- 
bic measure of scoundrelism may be ascertained in Glasgow this morning. 
You reach the river side, and the human beasts of the wyads come in full 
packs upon you. Waddling bags of fat and filth hustle against you. Itis 
only the motion of the rags that make you suspect the hobbling effigies 
are alive. Heavy breasts, wallowing in front, tell you they are women. 


Blear-eyed, sodden, and debauched, they pant along. A minute more, and 
their reward is complete. They feed and batten on the struggles of the 
wretches suspended in the air. 


If the earth was suddenly smitten with corruption, or some modern 
Moses bad waved his wand over this northern E : 


: : ‘ gypt, you might account 
for the slimy and creeping things of crime and abjectness that crawl up 


from the river side, and appear to rise even out of the ground. The dark 
and foetid streams roll on. It is the féte of scum. The Provost has high 
enjoyment for it thismorning. The mob is tired of melodrama. Bombast, 
blue lights, and Penny Tragedies have palled on whisky-blistered stomachs. 
Rows and bloodshed have kept up the criminal spirits fora tme. They 
now want a real murder—safe as cowardice can make it, and as public as 
ferocity can wish it; and it is all prepared by “lawful authority.” Vice 
has its bloody conditions of growth and development ; and the Government 
takes care they are not wanting this morning. 

A fog hangs over the city, and you can only discern the edge of the mob 
on Glasgow Green, like adeadly exhalation. Its thick, invisible murmur 
resounds like that of the coming of the cholera cloud over a doomed city, 
said to be heard by its first victims. Retreating down the Bromielaw to 
avoid making one of the loathsome multitude, you see the vast span of the 
last bridge, adjoining Jail-square, covered with human heads, gilded by 
beams from the bursting sun, All beyond and before that living arch is 
an undefined sea of life. From this point of sight the scene resembles a 
triumph. The buge city appears to have lined its walls to welcome home 
some national hero. The heart for a moment swells. The majesty of a 
civilized race is being revealed as the grand beams of the sun fall down 


* This is a mistatement of the facts of the case, if we may credit the careful 
y elaborate account of Dr. Hamel’s ascent, furnished by Albert Smith —Ed. 








of the guilt which seems at first to attach to his unlawful and abused power, | 


upon the multitude. Alas! the spectacle is a disgusting Aceldama. The 
beastly head of Barbarism glares before the opening heavens. The country 
welcomes no victor : it regales its villains. The wild beasts of Assault, 
Burglary, and Murder, are brought out to learn the taste of blood; and 
then to be dismissed to their lairs to wait for their prey. 

Among the crowd are sensitive and beautiful women, tremulous girls, 
graceful young men and boys with the first blush of innocence on their 
cheeks, and wondering girls are pulling their mothers by the hand, to 
“gang awa’ and see the sight,” These are drawn into the stream by 
the force of example, and for the first time they look on Murder surrounded 
with the bastard halo of vulgar glory. The scoundrel thrives—for a free 
killing is the condiment of his life—-the innocent are depraved, for this 
is a spectacle upon which no man or woman ever looks without being the 
worse for it. 

Other members of the domestic circle have profited by this civic morn- 
ing lesson. The factories have disgorged their ruder hands ; and perspir- 
ing and swearing, with toddy-swelled lips and bloodshot eyes, the mechan- 
ic has for a few moments stuck his cutty pipe, half extinguished, into his 
pocket, and has got in at the last moment—just in time to see the last 
struggle of the girl Blackwood, who happened to live longer than her 
miserable companion. The late arrival makes no secret of his satisfaction, 
as you hear by his returning comments. His sullenness will next turn to 
savageness. He has feasted his dulled eyes on deliberate strangulation ; 
he has advanced a step in ferocity. Next time he strikes his wife he will 
add torture to brutality. The infection of violence aud recklessness 
spreads. The thief has been, since last night, familiarized with a deeper 
crime, and life is less safe in Glasgow to-day—-both by the fireside and in 
the street. But the Lord Provost has discharged his appointed duty 
--the Government has favoured the public with another moralizing 
public execution. The policemen and the gaoler profit—-and thus civili- 
zation goes on! 





ArtivIciaL Fiso.—The Pays has the following on the artificial fecunda- 
tion of fish :—* It does not belong to us to pronounce on the origin of this 
discovery, or on the relative merit of the methods proposed by Remy and 
Gehin, the fishermen of the Vosges, which M. Coste has explained, or of 
that carried into effect by M. Millet, Inspector of Waters and Forests, at- 
tached to the General Direction of Paris. We leave this task to special 
men ; but what we take pleasure in stating is, the results obtained. It is 
certain that it will soon be possible, by means of pisciculture, to produce 
every year innumerable quantities of fish. Thus it is affirmed that, by the 
method of M. Millet, a single workman or labourer car, at an annual ex- 
pense of 8f.-or 10f. fecundate and cause the production of several hundred 
thousand fish of all kinds. The public Administration has fully under- 
stood the importance of this discovery. In consequence, the Director- 
General of the Administration of Waters and Forests, by a decree of the 
28th of January, 1853, instituted a commission charged to make him a re- 
~ on the subject. This commission, composed of MM. de St. Ouen, 

ecquet, and Antheaulme, eminent functionaries of the Department of 
Forests, has fulfilled its mission, and has set forth the results in a report 
dated March 5, 1853. This report demonstrates the advantages of the 
system of artificial fecundation followed by M. Millet, and it declares that 
it can be applied to navigable watercourses without embarrassing the or- 
dinary service, and without burdening the budget. The commission re- 
marks, that the Administration of Forests has a personnel already orga- 
nized to assure the preservation and the police service of watercourses, 
the development of which is 7,800 kilometres at least. Now, in the pre- 
sent state of things, the action of the Administration is confined to a ser- 
vice of police ; but that service may be greatly improved, and it is of 
urgent importance that the régime of waters should be ameliorated, both 
for the interest of the population and for that of the Treasury. The finest 
rivers of France only produce the tenth, and frequently even only the 
twentieth, of what they might produce, if the protection and fecundation 
of the eggs annually deposited by fish were secured, and if the propaga- 
tion of good sorts were promoted. The commission is of opinion that, in 
order to obtain the greatest useful production possible, the waters ought 
to be regulated as the forests are. It consequently thinks that, in order 
to take advantage of the eggs of good sorts of fish, the organization of a 
service destined to prepare, according to the method of Inspector Millet, 
the restocking of the principal watercourses under the control of the Ad- 
ministration of Forests should be at once commenced. 

“‘ We do not yet know what measures have been taken by the Administra- 
tion of Forests, or what will be the effect of them. But, assuredly, the 
solicitude of that Administration, and the opinion expressed by the spe- 
cial and honourable men who composed the commission, cause us to hope 
that pisciculture will soon take an important and profitable position in the 
public service. This example will have useful consequences, It will in- 
duce private persons to occupy themselves with pisciculture, and France 
may thus obtain a new source of wealth and prosperity. By the avowal 
of men who have specially studied the question, it is of urgent importance 
to provide for the restocking of rivers. The diminution of fish commenced 
long ago, and has incessantly continued ; it principally arises from the 
destruction of eggs by the manufactories established on water-courses, by 
works for the improvement of such watercourses, by inundations, and, 
lastly, in our days by steamers. These various causes of destruction 
threaten to lead to the disappearance of the most precious sorts of fish. 
Our finest rivers at present only yield an insignificant revenue to the State. 
Thus the Rhone gives 7f. per kilometre; the Aisne, 24f.; the Cher, 9f.; the 
Durance, 2f.; the Lot, 16f£; the Dordogne, 10f.; the Isére, 5f.; the Drome, 
4f.; the Loire, 8f., &c. On the other hand, owing to the rarity of fresh 
water fish, the price has risen to 1f, 50c. aud 2f. the kilogramme for good 
sorts, 70c. to 80c. for the inferior sorts, and 4f. and 5f. for trout and salinon. 
[t results also that fresh water fish, instead of b -ing cheap food, and within 
the reach of the unfortunate classes, becomes rare and dear. However, it 
cannot be doubted that the waters of France could supply for consumption 
in all parts of the territory an enormous mass of fish, which would offer 
healthy and substantial food to the population, and would procure very 
great advantages to the public treasury and to producers, The waters 
consist of 3,700 kilometres of canal, 8,250 kilometres of navigable rivers, 
and 185,300 kilometres of non navigable rivers—total, 197,250 kilometres; 
while the ponds and lakes cover a surface of at least 220,000 hectares (the 
hectare is very nearly 24 English acres). Let it be supposed that these 
immense reservoirs are stocked by the infinite power of pisciculture, and 
the waters, like the earth, will supply a new harvest every year, which 
will prevent many sufferings and many dangers. That would be one of 
the great conquests of the genius of our century over physical nature, ren- 
dered more and more supple every day for the satisfaction of the wants of 
man. The Administration appreciates this new benefit, and we must con- 
gratulate it on the efforts it makes to assure and extend the success of it.’’ 








ENGLIsH Marriaces, YounG anp O1p,—Statisties of “the ring, the 
cradle, and the grave,”’ are supplied by the Registrar-General, for the 
whole year 1851. The marriages celebrated were 154,206: five-sixths 
being of persons belonging to the Established Church, 6570 of Roman- 
catholics, and over 15,000 being of dissenters, or of persons married at 
registrars’ offices. The conditions of the persons marrying are also told. 
Bachelors and spinsters rushedin to 126,018 unions. 146,313 spinsters were 
induced to marry as many widowers, but, notwithstanding the popular 
opinion respecting the fascinating powers of widows, but 6625 bachelors 
were led to the altar by that class. They succeeded, however, in carrying 
off 7250 widowers. On the whole, we find that, while 21,563 men, bereft 
of their wives, consoled themselves by taking another, but 13,875 widows 
adopted a similar consolation. When we remember that the deaths of 
males and females all over the kingdom, are nearly equal, and that the 
deaths of husbands and wives may be presumed to be equal, these statis- 
tics strikingly show that women are more persevering in grief for a lost 
partner, or more incapable of getting another, than men. Respecting the 
statistics it shows how no man thought of marriage at fifteen, how one 
“man” married at sixteen, 22 at seventeen, 223 at eighteen, (a great 
jump,) 1231 at nineteen, and so on, until we find that the male age most 
liable to matrimony is between twenty and twenty-five, when over 14,000 
men hurried to the altar. From that time out the ardour of youth decays : 
799 being the number who married between forty-five and fifty. 11 men 
over seventy, 5 men over seventy-five, and one man above 90, became 
husbands. With respect to the ages of brides, we find eighteen girls under 
the age of fifteen, 115 and 550 under seventeen. But from nineteen to 
twenty is the most frequent age for brides: 27,969 of that age were mar- 
ried, while but 4113 women, younger by a year, obtained husbands. Brides 
between twenty and twenty-five number but 11,418, and brides between 
twenty-five and est | are but 4739—a melancholy decadence. “Fine by 
degrees and beautifully less”” are the chances of marriage for a lady as 
she passes thirty. But for the encouragement of that section of the sex— 
a small, very small section, of course—we may note, that 2318 women 
past thirty became brides, in 1851, that 1453 of the same successful class 
were over thirty-five, that 814 were over forty, that 437 were over forty- 
five, that 219 were over fifty, that 89 were over fifty-five, that 22 (few, 
but fearless”) were over sixty, that the successful ladies over sixty-five 
actually numbered 70, (showing that as age advances so does tact and 
courage,) that 5 heroine brides conquered the slight difficulty of being 
over seventy, and that 3 old women, (for even politeness allows us the ad- 
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jective, in this case,) whose ages were over seventy-five, became brides at 
that age. 
The statistics of the cradle shows that 314,968 males, and 300,897 fe- 
males were born in England, in the year 1851. The continual majority, 
however, of males in the population, indicates that the deaths among male 
children are greater, in proportion, to the deaths among females. The 
quarter ending June shows a superiority in births to any other quarter of 
the year—the least prolific being the quarter ending September. The 
deaths were 9000 less than in the June quarter. The number of illegiti- 
mate children was 42,000, about one-fifteenth of the whole. 

Death took away 200,454 men, and 195,720 women : the quarter ending 
March being the most deadly, and the quarter ending September being 
the most favourable to life. 





Nice REGARD FOR OLDEN RIGHTS,—The most striking characteristic of 
British justice is its reverent regard for olden rights, so that some of the most 
antique institutions may influence modern decisions. An instance pre- 
sents itself this week. The barony of Drem in Scotland is in dispute be- 
tween the Hopourable Mrs. Moreton and Sir Norman Macdonald Lockhart. 
It appears that the barony consists of possessions which anciently belong- 
ed to the Knights Templars and Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, there- 
after to the Torphichen and Haddington families. The barony remained 
united till some time after the commencement of the present century, 
when it was parcelled off and sold in portions. The Honourable Mrs. 
Moreton is heritable proprietrix, “ duly infeft and seised,” in the Temple 
lands of Cumberland, and other lands, forming part of the said barony of 
Drem, holding of the Crown. The ancient titles of the vassals produced 
and recovered in the course of the litigation, go back toa very remote 
period. Sir Norman Macdonald Lockhart and other parties are alleged 
to be vassals of the appellant, the Honourable Mrs. Moreton, as vested in 
certain portions of the barony of Drem, and to have no right except to the 
extent of the feu rights held by them as in the right of the last entered 
vassal of and under the Honourable Mrs. Moreton, as their over-lord or 
superior. It was in this situation of matters, as regards the titles of the 

arties, that the present litigation arose. Sir Norman denied that the 
ands were originally Temple lands, but that Mrs. Moreton made a 
thorough investigation, in the course of which she recovered writs prov- 
ing that the lands in question had for several centuries been Temple lands, 
anciently belonging to the Knights of St. John. The question was dis- 
puted through several Scotch courts, the law terms of which seem strange 
to English observation. Thus wehave a record that “ the Court below 
pronounced the interlocutor of February 19, 1851, to the effect that, ‘in 
respect the pursuer of said reduction does not now insist in the reasons of 
reduction of the titles called for, and sought to be reduced against the de- 
fenders, repel the reasons of reduction, assoilzie the defenders, and decern.”’ 
On Monday a long litigation waged with such fearful words, was brought 
to a close, the Lord Chancellor was understood below the bar,” affirming 
the interlocutor of the Court below—that is, refusing to consider Mrs. 
Moreton “ over-lord or superior’’ of Sir Norman Macdonald, her “ vassal.’’ 
—London Paper, August 21. 





Hicu prices or Srock.—Perhaps one of the most remarkable signs of 
the times, as showing the impetus given to the rearing and breeding of 
stock, has been the sale of the late Earl Ducie’s stock of cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and poultry, which took place on Wednesday and yesterday (Thurs- 
day), at Tortworth-court-farm, Glocestershire, the seat of the late earl. 
Tortworth-court is an old insignificant country-seat, half-hidden by trees, 
but a splendid mansion is in course of erection within a short distance, 
upon a rising ground inthe park, which will be the future residence of the 
Ducie family. The late earl having gained in his lifetime much celebrity 
as a breeder of stock and inventor of agricultural implements, the sale was 
expected to attract a large number of the leading men in the agricultural 
world, but no one was prepared for such an immense gathering as took 
place, there having been no less, it is computed, than 3,000 persons present 
at the sale. Refreshments had been provided for only 700, so that not one 
in four could have partaken of them. The prices fetched by the stock 
were most extravagant. The catalogue gave the pedigree of the cattle for 
from six to twelve generations, and the first day’s sale of cows and bulls, 
alone produced upwards of £9,300., the number of animals sold being 62. 
The sale was conducted by Mr. Strafford, of London. Among the purcha- 
sers were Lord Howe, Lord Feversham, Earl Spencer, the Marquis of Exe- 
ter, Lord Andover, Mr. Jonas Webb, of Barbrabam, the Hon. Mr. Moreton, 
Colonel Kingscote, &c. Among the shorthorns, the animals which attract- 
ed most notice, and for which there was the greatest competition, were the 
celebrated “‘ Duchess” and “ Oxford” cows, which were purchased at the 
late Mr. Bates’s sale, at Kirklevington, in 1850, and also the ‘ Duke of 
Glocester,” and several promising young bulls and heifers bred from them, 
besides others from the most celebrated herds in the kingdom. One cow, 
the “* Duchess,” fetched 600 guineas, and the “ Oxford,”’ 250; “ Mystery,” 
200; while the “ Duchess” ran to no less than 700 guineas! Other 
“ Duchess” cows fetched respectively 350, 300, 400, and 310 guineas. The 
“ Duke of Glocester” bull fetched 650 guineas ; the “‘ Fourth Duke of York,” 
500; the “ Fifth Duke of Oxford,” 300; * Norman,’ 100; and “ Francis- 
co,”” 150 guineas.— Times, 26th ult. 





Tue Ear Ducte’s Stock.—The sale is now closed, and the conclusion 
proved as remarkable as the commencement, exhibiting singular proofs of 
the remarkably flourishing condition of the agricultural interest. The 
cattle—62 head—realized no less than 8,916 guineas, being an average of 
£152 per head. The pigs—38 animals, with two litters of young pigs— 
fetched 688 guineas. They were descended from the breeds of the Karl of 
Carlisle, Lord Wenlock, Messrs. Brown, Watson, Wiley, &c. One boar 
fetched 62 guineas. There were 800 Southdown sheep offered on the last 
day, and they realized exceedingly high prices. Lot 19—five six-tooth 
ewes—brought £9 a-head ; and lot 12—10 of the same description—fetched 
£8 10s. per head. The lowest lot of ewes brought 55s. per head. Some 
of the sheep were lame and in bad condition, and many were of a very 
ordinary character. Lord Lisburn purchased a four-tooth ram, by Mr. 
Webb’s Northampton outof a Duke of Richmond ewe, for £60 and another 
for £20. The ewes, wethers, and lambs, realized altogether £2,165 15s. ; 
and the rams, 13 in number, brought £327. The sale of Cochin China 
fowls attracted great attention, and there was a large muster of the most 
noted fanciers in this now fashionable class of poultry. Lot 40—* Sir 
Robert’ the celebrated prize bird bought at Mr. Pott’s sale for 40 guineas, 
and the son of a bird sold recently for £100—fetched £28 7s. This was 
the highest price obtained. The following is a summary of the result of 
the sale: Cows, bulls, and calves, £9,361 16s.: pigs, £722 8s.; sheep, 
£2,492 15s. ; fowls, £340 8, ; total, £12,9177. Among the purchasers of 
bulls, cows, and heifers were several from New York.—ZJbid., Jug. 31. 





ALFRED THE GREAT.—So stands the image of Alfred, shining brightly 
in the book of the world’s history, never defaced by malice or ignorance, 
nor dimmed by his own errors. These he necessarily possessed, but they 
have been entirely forgotten in the blaze of his virtues, over which the 
lapse of centuries has cast no cloud. Severe trial and purifying cleansed 
him like a noble metal from all dross. Praise can never degenerate into 
flattery in the case ofa great man, whose strong sense of duty, and exalted 
principles of morality have led him to employ his time in a truly noble 
manner, 

No king or hero of antiquity or modern times can be compared with 
Alfred for so many distinguished qualities, and each so excellent. Princes 
more renowned for power and glory, and reigning over greater nations, 
have always had some defect in their moral character, which forcibly con- 
trasts with our high estimation of their mental qualities ; and although 
by the side of Alfred, ruling in his narrow Wessex, their forms appear to 
tower high amongst the stars, yet his figure, in its smaller proportions, 
remains one of the most perfect ever held up by the hand of God as a mir- 
ror to the world and its rulers. 

As such a noble example be has lived in the memory of a thousand years, 
and during that period the people whom he governed have spread over the 
earth, making homes for themselves, and establishing freedom and inde- 
pendence of thought and deed to its most remote bounds. That tree, 
which now casts its shadow far and wide over the world, when menaced 
with destruction in its bud, was carefully guarded by Alfred ; but at the 
time when it was ready to burst forth into a plant, he was forced to leave 
it to the influence of time. ; 

Many great men have occupied themselves with the care of this tree, 
and each in his own way, has advanced its growth. William the Conque- 
ror, with his iron hand, bent the tender branches to his will; Henry the 
Second ruled the Saxons with true Roman pride ; but in Magna Charta 
the old German natare became roused, and worked powerfully even 
amongst the barons. It became free under Edward the Third, that prince 
so ambitious of conquest ; the old language and the old law, the one some- 
what altered, the other much softened, opened the path to a new era. The 
nation stood like an oak in the full strength of its leafy maturity, and to 
this strength the Reformation is indebted for its accomplishment. — 
beth, the greatest woman who ever sat on a throne, occupied a Pe i 
position in a golden age of power and literature. Then came the roe ) 
who with their despotic ideas, outraged the deeply rooted Saxon . “i u- 
ality of the English, and by their own fall coutributed to the surer develop- 
ment of that freedom which was founded so long before. 
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et The stern Cromwell and the astute William the Third aided in prepar- 
ing for the now advanced nation that path in which it has ever since 
moved. The Anglo-Saxon race has er | attained maturity in the new 
world, and, founded on these pillars, it will triumph in all places and in 
every age. Alfred’s name will always be placed amongst those of the 

t spirits of this earth ; and so long as men regard their t history 
with reverence, they will not venture to bring forward any other in com 

ison with him who saved the West Saxon race from complete destruc- | 

tion, and in whose heart the virtues dwelt in such harmonious concord.— 
“ Life of Alfred the Great,” by D. R. Pauli, 





Tue Cast.e or Eprxeurcu.—Picturesque as the mass of buildings tha 
crowns the Castle rock undeniably is, all artists and men of taste allow 
that there is still room for vast improvement. It is therefore most grati- 
fying to know that, in regard to certain new buildings in the Castle which 
have been determined on, the pictorial effect of the whole has been made 
a primary consideration ; and that the proposed erections will not, like 
the hideous range of barracks on the west side, engraft deformity upon 
the ancient structure, but will, on the contrary, give new dignity and 
beauty to what will always be one of the most prominent features in every 
view of our city. The principal purpose of the new buildings is to pro- 
vide a commodious garrison chapel. the accomodation in the present 
building having long been altogether inadequate. The proposed struc- 
ture is to occupy the site usurped and disfigured by the present bald and 
ugly chapel (the removal of which is already commenced), but it is to 
cover considerably more ground, and embrace accomodation for a library, 
chaplain’s room, ke, within its walls. Incorporated with it will be the 
ancient structure recently recovered and restored by the aid of the Society 
of Antiquaries, known as St. Margaret’s Chapel, which has been adopted 
as the germ, so to speak, of the extended edifice. In accordance with 
this idea, the Norman style of architecture has been chosen for the new 
chapel, and the principal feature of the building externally will be a 
noble rectangular tower 65 feet in height, thus rising several feet above 
the present highest tower in the Castle. From the flat summit of this 
tower a prospect of unequalled extent and beauty will be obtained, no 
position from which the city and its environs can at present be seen com- 
manding so full and uninterrupted a sweep of the landscape. Connected 
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THE GREAT SPORTING ROMANCE. 
Third Edition yow published. 


HE OLD FOREST RANGER, OR WILD SPORTS OF INDIA, By Major Walter Camp- 

bell. With the Original Illustrations, finely Engraved on Steel. Edited by Frank Forester, 
author of ‘‘ Field Sports,”’ ‘* Fish and Fishing,” &c. In one elegant octavo volume, gilt muslin. 
Price $1 50. 

‘It is a book no more for the sportsman than for a man of letters, the listless lounger, or the 
delicate beauty. All will find something to amuse, to interest, and, if they will, to instruct.”’— 
National Intelligencer. : 

“This elegant, illustrated volume possesses rare interest. It is, what the very competent editor 
pronounces it to be, one of the most delightful books on the subject of sporting t hat has ever issued 
from the English press. A more fascinating volume can scarcely be conceived.’’—Com. Advert. 

‘* Walter Campbell is as gentle, chivalrous, and kindly a hunter as ever speared a wild boar. 
or cracked a tiger between the eyes. His book is ful) of wild and romantic incidents, and will 
form as delightful a volume as can be found in the whole range of the sporting library.’’— Harper's 
Magazine. 

‘So faseinating a work of the kind we have not seen this many a day. scout to the volume 
are several pages of explanatory notes which contain a great deal of valuable information. Deer 
stalking, tiger hunting, boar hunting, bison shooting, snake killing, bear slaying, and elephant 
shooting, all have a place.’’—Gloucester ee ds age 

‘The thrilling and deeply interesting incidents of the chase, where elephants, bisons, tigers and 
wild bears make up the quarry, are here presented in a style which rivets the attention to the end. 
—Cayuga Chief. 





THIRD EITION—NOW READY. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN THE U. 8. ARMY. Bound in cloth, 
with illustrations. Price $1. 

“Tt is one of the most interesting publications of the season. No where do we have so fresh and 
life-like a picture of the American soldier in active service. It is one of the books which it is 
much harder to lay down than to take up.”’—Courier & rs wet 

‘““ Any one who wishes to know what camp life truly is—what the daily and nightly routine of a 
soldier’s life is, cannot do better than procure this work.’’—Louisville Journal. ‘ 

“It may fairly class in mrny respects with Dana's admirable ‘Two Years before the Mast.’ ’’— 
Louisville Courter. 

** It is a desideratum in the supply of our martial literature."’—Auburn Cayuga Chief. 

‘It is written in a clear, and simple style, giving evident proof in over) ge of its authenticity.” 
—Montreal Com. Adv. STRINGER OWNSEND, 

Aug. 17—Im 222 Broadway. 





LIFE UNDER AN ITALIAN DESPOTISM! 





NOW READY. 


LORENZO BENONI, 
OR, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN ITALIAN. 
EDITED BY A FRIEND. 
One Volume., 12mo., Cloth—Price, $1. 

‘The author of * Lorenzo Benoni’ is Giovanni Ruffini, a native of Genoa, who effected his es- 
cape from his native country #fter the attempt at revolution m 1833. His book is, in substance, 
an authentic account of real persons and incidents, though the writer has chosen to adopt fictitious 
and tantastie designations for himself and his associates. Since 1833, Ruffini has resided chiefly 
(if not wholly) in England and France, where his qualities, we undestand, have secured him res- 





with and clustering round this tower the lines of the chapel and its ad- 
juncts fall gradually and without any harsh abruptness into the lines of 
the batteries and other buildings beneath, and the whole effect of the pro- 
posed erection is such as to add dignity and picturesqueness to the view 
of the Castle asa whole, without unduly dwarfing any portion of it.— Scots- 
man. 


SrLenpip Success or Tue Inisa Inpustriat Exusrrion.—The Dublin 
Exhibition reverses the “wayward fate” of Irish undertakings: it bas 
succeeded. Sixty thousand pounds have been received up to the present 
time, so that Dargan is sure not to lose. The sale of season-tickets has 
been for the last few days nearly as brisk as it was before the opening of 
the building, the gross number exceeding 20.000. The Saturday or half- 
crown day visitors amount to 170,000, while the sum of £20,000 has been 
already realized by the admissions at ls. Monday was the best day of the 
Exhibition, the grand total of visitors amounting to no less than 18,103, 
and the receipts to nearly £900.—London paper, August 20. 
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PROBLEM No. 247, spy C.N. 
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"WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 246, 
White. 


Black, 

1 BwQ4. toKt2. (* 

2. Qto Kt8 (ch) S ene BY 
> q to 8 H i} covers. 

- Qto ch. Q covers. 

5 to K 7. Q to B 2 (best) 
6. Q to K 4 (ch.) Q covers. 

7. QtoK 8 (ch) covers, 

8. » B 6 (ch.) @ envere 

9. Qto R 4 (ch.) to Q Kt. 
10. B to K 5 (ch.) ani wins easily. 


(*) Our Correspondent, D. R. suggests that Black could draw the game b 
ple ea Q to B2; as, should White capture the piece, stale mate would pec. 
far, so good ; White, however, would not take the Queen, but proceed ‘* Q to 
K4 ch., &c. and continue the play, as shown in the above solution, commene- 
ing on the 6th move. 
pense tentlliniaiasante 


Immense InpIA AND AvsTRALIAN Marts.—The mails dispatched this 
morning from the General Post-office for the Mediterranean, Egypt, Aden 
India, and China, via Southampton, were the largest that have been sent 
out since the dispatch is bi-monthly; they consisted of 130 boxes and 20 
bags. The Indian and Australian mails by the overland mail that arrived 
yesterday comprised 89 boxes and 22 bags of letters and newspapers. The 
Australian mail brought home by the contract mail steam-ship Harbinger 
weighed nearly 16 tons, amongst which were about 2,000 registered let- 
ters and small packages, most of which contained gold-dust.— London 
paper, August 20. 

CLOSE OF A LonG CarkeR.—Mr. Herries has terminated a long Parlia- 
mentary career by accepting the stewardship of the Chiltern Bantoeie. 
and so withdrawing from the representation of Stamford. Mr. Herries 
was private secretary to Mr. Perceval, and subsequently Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1822; Chancellor of the Exchequer under Lord Goderich in 
1827; Master of the Mint first, and afterwards President of the Board of 
Trade, under the Duke of Wellington, from 1828 to 1830; and Secretary 
at War during the brief administration of Sir Robert Peel in 1835. He 
held no office again until Lord Derby appointed him President of the Board 
of Py ” ‘ eo Pe ty last session, Mr. Herries voted against his 
party on the India Bill; and the severan i Di 
wet Pooine forse. ty ; ce between himself and Mr. Dis- 








RS. ME ARS’S French and English Boarding and Day tebe ¥ 7 

30 and 32 West Fifteenth Street, | ; - ay School top Young Ladies, Nos. 
September 5th. ‘ eet, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, wit aie vo any 
Aug, 20—2m. 





ADAME CHEGARAY respectfully informs h : 
Boarding and D.y School will be re-opened on the isth Benton amd = = —— 
wee Aug. 6—7t. 





RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC 

secular, has decided to devote atew hours each day for the inernand English, sacred and 
private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin wil] ie tation, 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White stréet, near Beeey to # ve 





RS. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL. i 
M struction in Singing, at her residence, 20) Bleecker Street. Applicemnes eee & 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis, a 





DELLUC’s BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in p . 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, ast my he Fey ond ee eer, eae te 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of he none 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily om } feet 
amilies. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by since dimgilag 
P DELLUC & CO., © | 
581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. wh See 
N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn eight hours. sepl0—3m. 


= i6mo. 


pect and regard. In 1848 be was selected by Charles Albert to fill the responsible situation of am- 
| bassador to Paris, in which city he had long been domesticated as a refugee. He ere long, how- 
ever, relinquished that office, and again withdrew into private life. He appears to have employed 
the time of his exile in this country to such advantage as to have acquired 4 most uncommon mas- 
tery over the English language. The present volume (we are informed on good authority) is ex- 
clusively his own—and, if so, on the score of style alone it is a remarkable curiosity. But its mat- 
| ter also is curious."’—London Quarterly Review fo. July. 
‘* The most determined novel-reader could desire no work more fascinating over which to forget 
the flight of time. —London Examiner. 

‘* The book should be as extensively read as ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ inasmuch as it developes the 
existence of a state of slavery and degradation worse even than that which Mrs, Beecher Stowe 
has elucidated with so much pathos and feeling.’’—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

‘Few works of the season will be read with greater pleasure than this.’’—London Alas, 

‘* The author’s great forte is Gonna This portraiture is accomplished with remark 
able skill, the traits, both individual and national, being marked with great nicety without obtru- 
siveness.’’—London Spectator. 

‘The style is really beau iful—easy, sprightly, graceful, and full ot the happiest and most inge 
nious turns of phrase and fancy.”’— North British Review. 

‘This has not wae been compared to * Gil Blas,’ to which it is scarcely inferior in spirited 
delineations of human character, and in the variety of events which it relates.—Dublin Evening 

Mail 

‘** The tale is one of singular excellence, and will take high literary rank. . . . We admire 
the truthfulness of the narrative, and the elegance of the story. In these qualities the author has 
rarely been surpassed.’’—British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 
| °* This work possesses the most thrilling interest, and bears every evidence of the most impres- 
| sive tr uth.’’—Christian Family Advoeate, 





“It is very seldom one meets with a volume to be so cordi«lly recommended to the perusal of 
old and young. Wise, virtuous noble, cultivated, refined, matured by sorrows, is the mind which 
gave it birth. Let it go forth to amuse, to teach, to warn, to encourage, to comfort ; in all ways 
to do good."’—Eclectic Review. 

‘* A peep such as we seldom gain into the heart of Italian society, a revelation of its hidden life, 
| domestic, social, and political, which none can peruse without deep and increasing interest.’’— 
| Glasqow Constitutional, 





} 4 Very able, curious, and agreeable, with enough of the adventurous to charm a novel-reader, 
and enough of the historical and political to gratify a serious reader.’’—Sunderland Herald. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO. 


Publish on the 10th instant— 


1. A MEMORIAL OF HORATIO GREENOUGH. Consisting of a Memoir, Selections rom 
his Writings, and Tributes to his Genius. By Henry T. Tockerman. 
CoNnTENTS.—Memoir—Catalogue of Works—Asthetics of Washington—Social Theories—A meri 
can Art—American Architecture—Relative and Independent Beauty—The Trumbull Gallery— 
burke on the Beautifui—Criticism in Search of Beanty—structure and Organization—The Cooper 
Monument—Fashion—An Artist’s Creed—Fragments—Tributes, 4c. 
One volume, l2mo., cloth. 75 cents. 
On the 12th inst. 
Il. THE PEDESTRIAN IN FRANCE AND SWITZELAND. By George Barrell, Jr. 12mo. 
cloth. $i. 
This work presents claims to notice from its novel interest, being the narrative of a pedestrian 
sour through Brittany, Switzerland, &c., a route but seldom traversed, especially by pedestrians. 
On the 13 h inst. 


THE ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE NEW YORK EXHIBITION OF THE INDUS- 
TRY OF ALL NATIONS. With Fine Engravings on Wood. Parts 3 and 4. 25 cents. 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Baron Marochetti’s Colossal Equestrian Washington. 

Damask Patterns in Silk and Worsted, &c., by Craven & Harrop, England. 

Dancing Girl Reposing and First Whisper of Love, by W. C. Marshall, A R. A. London, 
Rich Clock Case, by Thomas Sharpe, London 

Upright Piano, by William Stodart & Son, London 

Boar’s Head and Crassula Portutacoides, in bronze, by Prof. Clemente Pappi, Florence. 
Halt in the Desert, silver centre piece, and Silver Pierced Basket, by Joseph Angell, London. 
Two Stained Glass Windows, by Holland, England. 

Three Terra Cotta Ornaments, by Tolman, Ha haway & Stone, Mass. 

Porcelain Fountain, by Ridgway & Co., #ngland. 

Porcelain Tea Service , by Sampson, Kidgwood & Sons, England. 

Silver Casket, Love and War, by Joseph Angell, London. 

The Shakspeare Cup, by Thomas Sharpe, London. 

Silver Gilt Centre Dish, by J. Angell, Lor don. 

Chandelier in Glass, by J. T. Hall, London 

Owen Jones’ Alhambra, magnificently bound, by Wm. Matthews, New York. 
Thorwaldsen’s Christ and His Apostles, original models exhibited hy Edward Bech. 





ALSO, 

The New Edition (15th thousand) of the First Part will be ready for delivery in a few days, 
when the accumulated orders therefor will be filled according to their priority. The careful print- 
ing required for the illustrations and the very ’«rge d 1 must ily cause some delay in 
supplying orders. 


ENGLAND—AS SEEN WITH AMERICAN EYES. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK 

THE MUD CABIN; or, the Character and Tendency of British Institutions as illustrated in 
their effect upon Human Character and Destiny. By Warren IsnamM, with characteristic illus 
trations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

‘* This is not an ordinary book of travel. It abounds in incidents of travel, it is true, and they 
are such as the common observer never turned aside to see. Indeed, it can scarcely fail to strike 
the reader with delightful surprise to find so much that is new and entertaining on almost every 
page, in relation to a country which has been so much travelled and written about. 

The most interesting feature of the book consists in what may be called the philosophy of tra- 
vel. ‘he reader is not only introduesd into the midst of scenes of every-day life, but he gets a 
peep behind the curtain, where all is explained. He sees the entire hidden mechanism of society 
and of the Government laid open before him, and he lays down the book with the profound con- 
viction that nothing but degradation, destitution and woe, can result to the mass of any people, 
from the operation of such « piece of mechanism as that. 

To those who would learn to estimate the value of our own institutions, from the contrast they 
ypetens to those of the most favoured countries of the old world, this book will prove a treasure. 
No ove can read it without being a better republican than he was betore. It is written in a popn 
lar style, and we predict for it a cireulation which few books in our country have attained.”’ 


- D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 


LIST OF THEIR LAST NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

I. ABELARD AND HELOISE, the Romance of. By O. W. Wight, 12mo, muslin. 75c. 

Il APPLETON’S NEW AND COMPLETE UNITED STATES GUIDE BOOK FOR 
TRAVELLERS. New corrected edition. Numerous Maps. 18mo. §$2. 
8 IU. BRACE, J.P., THE FAWN OF THE PALE FACES. 16mo. Paper, 50c. 

n, 75¢ 

IV. BRYAN’S PRAKTISCHE ENGLISCHE GRAMMATIK (Germans to learn Fn 
glish) 12me. 5c. 

V. CALHOUN’S LIFE AND WORKS. Vol.2. Speeches. Thick 8vo. Cloth, #2. 

VI. COMINGS’S CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOG Y—for the use of Schools and Private 
Families. i6mo. Engravings. 9c. 

VII. COVELL’S DIGEST OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. New edition, revised and cor- 
rected throughout. i6mo. 50c. 

VIII. CYRILLA. A Tale. By the author of “The Initials.” evo. Paper, tc. 

1X. DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. From the Spanish of Cervantes. A revised 
translation based on those of Motteux, Jarvis and Smollett. With illustrations. One large 
voume. 8vo. $2. 


X. EDGAR CLIFTON; or, Right and Wrong. 
lllustratee, 75c. 
| XI. GARLAND’S LIFE OF JOHN RANDOLPH OF RO! .E 
edition, complete in 1 vol. 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. g eee 
| writ. HAMILTON'S (SIR WILLIAM) PHILOSOPHY—Arranged and edited by 0. W. 
| isht, translator of Cousin’s History of Modern Philosophy. 1 vol. 8vo. Muslin, $1 50. 
| XII. HARKNESS’S SECOND LATIN BOOK AND READER. 12mo., beautifully 
| printed. 9c. , 
XIV. HUFF’S ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY. A Scientifi ! practical Treat- 
. EL - SIOL . A Scientific, Popular, and Practical Trea 
a , prevention, cause, and cure of Disease. i2mo. s heomes ings. $I 2. 
- KOHLRAUCH’S HIST GE r strate ve jandsome 
library edition. 1 large aoe ee 
XVI. LYELL’S VANUAL OF ELEMENT > OF iy »printed from the last 
London revised edition. 1 vol, Rony ahaha an hs x aiailiel 
XVII. MOORE. Memoirs. Journ: re ence of Thos. Moore. Edited b 
Rt. Hon. Lord John Russell. yo ye Rowan qq emery il sae “Each Be. . 
XVIIL_ PRISMATICS, | Poems Shetche: - Richard Haywards rol. 12 
beautifully illustrated. kare hee nes on en ietiniek 
XIX_SIMONNE’S GRAMM, SPAN ; TO LEARN FRENC he Ol- 
lendorffian Method. 12mo. kee aia 00 LS ee ee 
XX. SQUIER’S NICARAGUA. It ae Beene 
teruceanic Canal, New and cheaper einen” eomnpien ! 
ings “ 
XXI. TEMPLETON’S ENGINEER'S MILLWRIGHT AND MECHANIC’S POCKET 
=a with American additions, by J. W. Adams. New edition, in pocket-book 


XXII XENOPHON’S MEMO rs cs, (G ith English N 
by Robbins. 12mo. $1. RABILIA OF SOCRATES, (Greek) with English Notes, 














Mus- 





A Story of School Life By ©. Adams 


New and cheaper 






,, Monuments, and the proposed In- 
n 1 vol., with maps and engray- 











GRAND PROVINCIAL 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


T° be held in the City of Montreal, September 27th, 28th. 29h, and 20th, 1853. Under the aus- 
pices of the Provincial Government and the Lower Canada Board of Agriculture. 
The Honourable Matcoum CamERON, President Bureau Agriculture. 
- BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
AJOR THOMPSON CAMPBELL, St. Hiliare de Rouville, President 

ALFRED PINSON NEAULT, Esq , Vice President 

Wittia™ Evans, Esqy., Seeretary and Treasurer. 
Dr. Tache, M. P. P. John Dods, Es« 

4 . 8S, FS. 
J. B. Dumoulin, Esq., M. P. P. James Thompson, Esq., Shefford 
R. N. Watts, Esq., Di ummondville Fdward De Blais, Esq 
- . 0 . MONTREAL LOCAL COMMITTEE, 
Wa. WORKMAN, Esq., President B. H. Lewornr, Esq., Treasures 
J. L. Beaupry, Esq., Vice-President. Joun Leemine, Esq., Secretary 
Henny Buimer, Esq., President of Mechanics’ Institute, Montreal 
G. E. Carter, Esq., M. P. p. J Ystell, Ese 
Tancred Bouthillier, Esq — rok 
Aldermes —ey- Josh. Deschamp, Esq. 
Cosme —. , Josh. Lannouette, Esq 
eg — gg 4 req? Joseph Grenier, Esq. 
A. M. Delisle, Esq. W._A. Townsend, Esq 
Sabrevois DeBleury, Ex: C. P. Ladd. Esc 
J. Crawtord Esq. w. Warkea’ tae. 
J. Penner, Esq. N. Valois esa. 
Victor Bourgeau, Esq. 








The Preliminary Arrangements for the GRAND AGRICULTURAL AND INDUS 
ie G ; , RAL NDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITS, —- ty Sepoined. The Splendid Location, known as the MacTavish PRO- 
whi — orth »\ 2 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal, has been secured fo: the purposes of the 

e sum appropriated for Prizes amounts to $6000 ; i Prizes are 

petition, and includes the following Sections and Ee dl Minan om 
Neat Cattie.—A. Durham. B. Devon. ©. Ayrshire 
E. Grade Cattle. F. Best Cow, of any age or breed. 
Sueer.—I. Leicester. K. Southdowns. 


50 offered for foreign com- 


D. Canadian or Alderney Breed. 
G. Pat Cattle. E orking Oxen. 


— I.. Merinos and Saxons. M. Other Breeds. N. Pat 

Swive.—O. Large Breed. P. Small Breed. 

Horses.—Q. 4: — Horses. R. Blood Horses. 

AGRICULTURAL PRopucTioNs.—S. Dairy Products. T. Sugar. (Maple LF 
Productions. . Agricultural Implements. X. Foreign Sto 4 Y¥ Por Ray oy: 

For Rules and Regulations, see printed pamphlet. 4 


Section No. 1.—HorticoLturat Propucts.—The Montreal tortic 
September exhibition, and the arrangement of the department will be 
by them. The prizes announced, amount to upwarus of $300, 
the Judges by the Local Committee. 

re eu pag Pegeasions, - pamphlet. 

ection No. 2.—Pou.try.—For this Department the Local Commit'ce here vot 
additional sum of $100 has been contributed by private subscription. The prige bey pe 
very attractive, and merits special attention. 

Section No. 3.—Domestic Manuractures.—4. Woollen and Fiax Goods. 5. Rook Binding 
Printing, Paper, &c. 6. Manufactures of Metals. 7. Manufacture of Wood, including Furnitare 
Carriages, 8. Fine Arts. 9. Ladies’ Department. 10. Indian Work. 11. Miscellaneous. 

For particulars see Prize List. : 

In addition to the particulars contained in the Prize List, the Local Committee begs to call per 
ticvlar attention to the following announcement :— 

1. That the PRIZES ARE OPEN TO THE COMPETITION OF UPPER CANADA with 
out any additional stipulation. 

2. That Articles from the Unite 1 States «ill be admitted for EXHIBITION, but not as Com 
petitors for Prizes—except ‘‘ Steck and Implements,’’ as provided for on page 20, section X.: and 
also the Special Prizes. s 

3. The site determined on, is the ‘‘ McTavish Property,’’ on the upper side of Sherbrooke Street 
the most picturesque and eligible position that could be desired. The Sheds for Cattle, &c. will be 
covered, and Fodder, &c. (furnished by contract,) will be supplied under the direction of the 
Committee, 

4. Diseretionary Premiums will be awarded for such articles as may be considered worthy by the 
Judges, al*hough not enumerated in the List, and the Committee will determine the amount ot 
premium, 

5. A Revised Prize List, &., price 34. —or, with a Lithograph Plan of Ground and Buildings, 
price 7}4.—will be published about the Ist of September, and may be had from the princigal Boo! 
sellers throughout the Province, Speieenee, by letter, to be post-paid. 

6. The arrangements made with the steamboats, Railroad Companies, and Hotel Keepers, will 
be announced as soon as possible. 

7. Itis the intention of the Local Committee, in addiiion to the immediate objects of the Exhi- 
bition in promoting an increased interest in Agriculture and Indusirial pursuits, to render the 
visit to the City of Montreal attractive and agreeable to strangers and visitors, and greatly supe- 
rior to anything that has yet been attempted e the Province. 

N. B. The present Prize List may be obtained on application at the Secretary's Office, if by let- 
ter, post-paid. JOHN LEEMING, Secretary. 

Office, 11, St. Frangois Xavier Street 


ultural Society give up the 
inder a Committee appointed 
and will be paid on the award of 


Montreal, July 3, 1953. 





. AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 4 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. EB 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Guyn, Mitts & Co., Bankers 
REFERENCES. 
Hon. Peter McG, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Esq., 
Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Messrs. Giirmour & Co., 
Merehants, Montreal. 
Messrs. Lemesurier Rootnu & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


Hon. Joun Beverty Rosinson, 
Chief Justiee of Upper Canada, Toronto. 
WitiiaM H. Rosinson, Esq., 
Deputy Com. General, Montreal. 
Sir Georce Simpson, 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 


June 4—It. 





UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also of the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 





These drafts may be obtained by ores at any of the offices of the American Express Co., 
Pullen, Virgil & Go.. and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 





RICHARD COTTOM’S KINDRED. 


LL persons claiming to be the children of descendants of the brothers or sisters of RicHarD 

Cottrom, deceased, formerly of Ireland but who resided in Petersburg in Virginia for many 
years, and died there in the year 1823, are hereby invited and notified to appear before me at m: 
office in Petersburg, Virginia, either in person or by attorney, on the 2ist day of October, 1 
and exhibit proof as to their residence and as to their being such children or descendants, so as to 
entitie themselves to a share of the estate. By order of the Circuit Court of Petersburg, made at 
May term, 1853, in the case of Cottom & Others vo. Cocke’s Exr., &c. 
D. M. BERNARD, Comm. 
Petersburg, June 27, 1853. J72—8mos. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
REMOVED TO 

The New York Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth Street, 

Between the Third and Fourth Avenues. 


OMBTNING the advantages of a Library, both for reference and circulation, with Reading 

and News Rooms, where the most important Periodical Publications and the leading News 
pepers, both American and Foreign, are promptly supplied Openfrom 8 A. M. till 10 P. M. 

he public are respectfully invited to view the establishment. 


PHILIP J. FORBES, Librarian. 





(By order.) 





TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 
The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 
PORT AND SHERRY, 


has been a complaint for many years. From the success the subscriber has met with in his last 
selection, he has been induced again to import a choice assortment of Warranted 


LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 


which for quality cannot be surpassed. Also, just received, a fine lot of English Pickles, Ketchups, 
Sances, Currie Powder, Stilton Cheese, &c. London Porter and Scotch Ales in fine condition. 
London D. S. F. Mustard ; Absynth, Curacoa, Marischino, and all the favourite Cordials ; French 
and Spanish Olives and Sardines, Anchovies, &e. All the tavourite Brands of Cigars, Champagne, 
&c., comprising an assortment unequalled. Call and judge for yourselves, at 

GEORGE RAPHAEL’S, Gothic Hall Store, 314 Broadway. 


Wholesale and Retai!. 


WILLIAMS, STEVENS & WILLIAMS, 
PUBLISHERS AND PRINTSELLERS, NO. 353 BROADWAY. 


EG leave to announce that they have now on view at their gallery, the two splendid origina 
paintings of 

sir WALTER SCOTT AND HIS LITERARY FRIENDS AT ABBOTSFORD, by Tho- 
mas Faed, Esq., Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy, in which are introduced the following 
friends of Sir Walter Scott : 

Henry Mackenzie, James Hogg, Professor Wilson, William Wordsworth, Lord Jeffrey, Thomas 
Moore, Thomas Campbell, Sir David Wilkie, Sir William Allan Sir Humphrey Davy, John Gib 
son Lockhart, Thomas Thomson, Sir Adam Fergusun, Archibald Constable, James Ballantyne, 
Rev. George Crabbe. And 

‘ SHAKSPERE AND HIS COTEMPORARIES AT THE MERMAID CLUB, 
introducing the following friends of Shakspere, viz : 

Camden, Sackville (Earl of Dorset.) Sylvester, Selden, Beaumont, Fletcher, Bacon, Ben Jon 
son, Daniel, Donne, Raleigh, Karl of Southampton, Sir Robert Cetton, Dekker. 

V. S. & W., are now issuing an Engraving from the former, executed in the best sty le of 
mezzotint by Johu Faed, Esq., of the Royal Scottish Academy, and have in preparation one from 
the latter, to be executed in the same style, and by the same engraver. as a companion. 


CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 





Artist’s proof, ... 2.4 sss o+s ses ce6 8 seetbes ee = £8 Ss. 940 
Proof before letters on India paper, .........65 weecee ee FS Peer fo, 
Preeihy. 2 a sce veces csessteesee lec panes ; £4 45.—S20 
Prints, ... . a £2 2s.—$10 


A liberal discount allowed on orders from the trade. 
Cards of Admission to the pietures will be issued gratis, at their desk. 


MRS. CARLEN’S NEW STORY. 


HE BRIDE OF OMBERG. By Emilie F. Carlen. From the original Swedish, by Prof. 
Krause and Elbert Perce. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, price 75 cents ; paper De 
‘*Mrs. C. has made this a really beautiful story—Graceful in its parts and harmonious as @ 
whole, it is flushed and flooded with the feelings of youth and love.—It is a charming book,’’— 
N. Y. Atlas. 
‘ No other than a Genius could have produced it.’—A/hany Arqus 
“Tt is a bright, cheerful story of Swedish Domestic life.’'—Phi/a. Bulletin 
‘* This story gives an insight into the customs and domestic society of Sweden—is elevated in its 
character, and is written in a style that dannot fail to be entertaining and instructive ’’—Nat. Dem. 
** This delightful story illustrates with the utmost faithfulness the babits and customs of the 
Swedes, and is replete with humour and variety. Mrs. Carlen is an »rdent admirer of nature, and 
is enthusiastic in her description of the entrancing scenery whick encompasses the charmi n Lake 
Wett-r. Mount Omberg rises its lofey head from the banks of this beautiful luke mirroring its 
form in the clear water. The locatio: of the present story is one of the most romantic and beauti- 
fal places in Sweden, and so charmingly simple has the narrator been, that the reader seems to be 
carried to he very spot she deseribes.”’ 
ONE YEAR OF WEDLOCK. By Emilie F. Carlen. lvol. 12mo, Cloth 75c ; paper 5c. 
BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By C.-L. Brace. Lvol. $t 25. 
AMERICAN GAME IN ITS SEASONS. By Frank Forester. 1 vol. i2mo. ; 
Engravings. $1 25. 
SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 
Just published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
No. 145 Nassan Street, New York. 








with twenty 


OR LIVERPOOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. J 
Comstock. This Steamship wil) depart with the United States Mails for Europe, positively om 
Saturday, September 3d, at 12 o’clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal -street. 7 
No berth secured till paid for. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled acc 





Acti 





d comfort, apply te 


for eleg an 
EDWARD K. COLLINS & ©O., 56 Wall-strees 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 114g A.M. 
The Steam ship PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail September 17th. 
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Election sueceeding the first feday oN Nov ember next, 
The Subscriber respectfully solicits attention to his present stock of CHOICE OLD WINES, | the follo Lid 1, AJ Slate on the Tesesay ng t y i UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 
with great care from the first houses in Europe, and which are offered for sale at the A of State, in the place Henry 8. Randall. The 
= ep on, SR of vari growths, including Lafi Chateau Margeaux yay ae LL, ny Mylan Chatfield The A’ NTIC revaleunteed 
oe * ous tte, ‘ © - . ee 
pe 4 Larose, Cantenac, St. Emilion, Paulliac, St. Estephe, &e. — 4 Sate Shemoer and Servayer, the pine of ee anton McAlpine the PACIFIC r . sonst La, St } 
SAUTERNE.—Chatesu, Yquem, Haut Sauterne, jand other growths. ‘A Canal Commissioner, in'the place of John C. Mather, The BALTIC. - yo 
HOCK.—Steinberger, Rudesheimer, Hocheimer, Deidesheimer, Riesling, and other growths of A State Prison Inspector, in the place of William P. Angel. The ADRIATIC...... ap i heecagh Capt. Grarron. 
1816. Two Judges of the Court of Appesieene. te the plese © et R Sime the These shipe having been built by cont ‘ y for Gbvernment service, on 
CHAMPAGNE, i Som. Fang Maton Fleur © atten, Vin de Bouzy, and Double | ees Denio, appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the res reeborn G. taken in thelr construction, as in their a ines, to ensure strength and Sons p+} + 
Crown. t er erm omanee burgu ualled for and comfo: 
A Clerk of the Court of Appeals, in the piace of Chaviae S. Benton — and speed ; their 
SHERRY,—In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be sur- i the last day of Price page om - dyed ow York to Liverpool, in first cabin, $12; in second do. Exoio- 
for their extreme aclicacy and high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possess- ea ‘ee. ef es curvies aa vo ao te | Ay ay December next, except that of Free- sive t use of exten shee rooms, # . From Liverpool to New York, £30 and t20- wr. 
the fine aromatic odour and nutty flavour so much appreciated by English consumers. ‘Also a Justice of f the Supreme Court for the first Judicial District, in the place of John W. Ed- No — = Ae ee mala = ship. 


PORT,—A choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fruity—free from 
Brandy and sweetness. 
MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages, in wood and glass. 
All the above will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 
witiated taste 
ape ye «| SPIRITS. —Old Cognac Brandy. Soe. 0 Otard, Martell, and other brands—some 
choice, old, dry, delicate and flavoury. Old ca Rum, Old Scotch Malt Whiske 
Saperior Holland Gin, Fine Old Monongahela Whiskey Ttalian Bitters— Aquavite, Vermuth, 
Giriegie, the best tonics known. 
Families and Connoisseurs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-packet Companies, Ship 
. Hotels and the Country Trade, will find it to their interest to suthane of the Subscriber, 
and witi in all cases be Las 5 with the best qualities, at the respective and intermediate prices. 
aan smallest uaniy of Wines and Spirits can be sent with pesteet sa‘ety to the most distant 
of the Union. rsons transmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices 


Bagg wit top iS to pay. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 10 Wall St., N. Y. 


PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


Rg pueseceD COMPOUND, for ep 7 sy Cuting. Preserving, Restoring, and 
ing the Hair, aa ee . of the Skin, Curing Rheumatic Pains, Heal- 
External Wounds. Bounded phical lines, the reputation of BARRY’S TRI- 
PHEROUS pervades the Union” These aes article of late years have increased in a 
that a!most exceeds belief. Professor B RRY. after a careful examination of his Sales Book, 
finds that the number of bottles Golnewedl to order, in quanties of from half a gross upward, during 
the year of 1852, was within a trifle of 950,000. 
It is unnecessary to present at length the evidences of the wenderted, 2 rties of the Tricoph- 
when the public have furnished such an endorsement as this. cheapness of the article, 
explanations given of its chemical action upon the hair, the oalp and in all cases of su- 
perficial irritation. first recommended it to the attention of the re. his was all that the In- 
ventor ee deies Bvery bottle savertioes itself. The effects of the tiuid exceeded exportation, It 
acted like a charm. The ladies would not be withoutit. Country dealers in every section of the 
United States ae biny J must have it. And thus was built up a wholesale trade of an extent 
articles of this kind. The highest peat oe at yet been reached, 
and it is baihowsd pody: the sales this year will be a million and a half 
nny, No. 137 Broadway, New York. Retail price, 25 aie a large bottle. 
Liberal discoun urchasers ws the quantity. Sold by all the principal merchants and drug- 
stie argon the 2s United and Canada, Mexico, , West Indies, Great Britain, France, &c. 











REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 


@or Retoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz : 
Bottles formerly sold at 50 cents reduced to 25 cents. 
«iD oe o tothe “ 

Is the best article ever known for Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
taeekin. Where everything else has earefica beck Doce Benet Hyperion Fluid has effected a permanent 
eure. 

BOGLE’S BLBOTRIO fy DYE, is another wonder ofthe It yy converts Red, 

, or tly H a beautiful Black or Brown, eae the moment itis 
eee dam lieben Un aabans ak te flexibility 
~ al Lh 
goad price, and, w ver used, at RAT ad gt dN. aL 
BOGLE’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild So 
prevent the skin from and also resist the sudden changes of the 
a , whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. 

BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA, for preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 
end delicate, is without a rival. 4 : 

‘All theee articles have stood the test of the strictest in , and are considered to be the 
analy ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and . 

be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanns, N. Y.; Wu. Lyman & 
on Teswesl CE Co 


©. E.; Josera Bow es, Quebec ; LYMan. Broruers & , Toronto ; RusHton 
@ranxe & Co., N. ¥.; and his Agents throughout the United States and ‘ 


“ “ 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APHRIENT 


Henin: of the Metical Profeston of tls city the owing testimonial of its merits : =i 


will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficac 
TAL.—From T Dexter M. D., Professor of , de. 
have carefully and in many cases prescribed whieh you presented 


we, am to bear ye Fd 

Sh Ay 4 the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
ant, which combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach 


: ees Poe 
Gontiveness, &e., the "3 Sellar Aperiat? in cP iy and 


proved indeed a valuable remedy. are 
@s you may, in cases” _5- *- I have yoy Ane Oe. 
A ph. 4 it, end trouhentay eteed we te repeal thadeee + To 
- in warm it will prove a medicine of much value. P34.» with which 
wy be 5 Se eo ae manner in which it is offered to R.-+ y Wwe if a claim to 
qmmeral notice, its intrinsic merits ite fully support. 
[Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
Es. Bae i, Be. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
Ma. James Ta 


a TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary, 
for sale at 1 , 10 Astor H 2 Park Row, Gl Besotons, HS Brent y, 100 
street. Reece & BROTHER, No. 31 Baltimore street, Baltimore. FRep. basen 
street, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Henprickson, Savannah. Sicxues & 
@ Canal street New Orleans and by the principal druggists throughout the United States. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 


Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Patw oP CAPITAL... ........+. +++ £200,000 | Surrivs anp Reservep Funp..... .£68,000 
aan Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
Dees coed ber of shares,) ue tall mows wers to laens, Poileaee ‘for Pine ie nies inks, ‘ettle alll 
sired numberof shares) with full powers to insue Poliice for ire. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
we Brown, Esq., Chairman. 


0 gomeee Baja, der Ba eA Sanpenson, 


Cc. W. Visen. an, Bee. fa! ORTIMER avwesros, Be im, Fe sg, 


Wiss 8. Wermor: 
Auex. Hamitton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED Pew, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sir Taomas Beqnarp Brron, Bart., M. P. Apam Hopeson, Esq. 
SaMuEL ie Ti THOMPSON, " 


DIRECTORS IN ideo: 


JoszrH HoRNsy, Chairman. 
Tuomas BROCKLEBANK, Esq., Josera {4 Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Dixon, in, John Marriett, 

“William Earle George Hi illiam Nichol, 

‘Thes. Steuart G George Hall Lawrence, Charles 

-George Grant, " Herman Stolterfoht, 

—s Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, John Swainson, 
Haywood, Alexander ‘ Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


Swinton Bout, Esq., 
DIRECTORS <3 LONDON. 


Wim Ewart, Esq. , Chairman. 
Georce FRepERICK YOUNG, ‘hea, oe Chairman. 


ee Per. wn, Esq., , & F.. rig Esq. Hon. F. g. Fensoaby, 
Forster, Esq., M. P., Stangles, ., M. P. poly ig at 





Qetsoe pone, tase whe nro fees 


THE BQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
Pay of Fisk Antal Division af prota Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
uitabl 
The me Ee O oS s o Constent analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
eae es 


Baxsau Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 





nature of the risk ma; 
will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 


y= knw of 
, or fifty per cent. of the excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 





Seats fac on eiasanin oe ate! somone Srey, and end emt 
are of a M 
*s plan of the Company toa return of half z the prone,  - 
Ageacies are throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. ©. Barciar, Esq., Chairman. 
Cua’ Bennett, Esq. FREDERICK v2 
Huce Ese.” Cuas. Tus. Sewane, Eee. Tusuaue tason, hn 
oun Moss, Esa. Joun Suaw, Tuomas West, Esq. 
CIs OopHOUSE, Esq. 
Witt1ax H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 
AUDITORS. 
Henry Eve, Ese. | Tomas Wu.1ams, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Masses. Girn, Mis & Co. 
Messrs. CaRDALs, ILirre & Russe.1, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL mma 
Wm. J.T A. La Roeque, J. Frothingham, H 
Mewiresl......... sein ¥ W Mortis, Der Holi Holmes, J. G G. McKenale, E. R- Fabre, A. 
J. Hon. 8. C . c. 
Gums, ¥.68.............§ Fremam unard, TO, Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
C. Hill, Agent. 
MH Foe, NB... f oy. mom, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. deck 3. ¥. 


> = - W. J. Starr, Agent. 
. J. Grieve, Hon. "B ‘ " 
{ — mn 3. Eom, ©. Soa, W. © 
mor E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
a3 f 
-@haclottetows, P. E. Island. . { %3;% action’, - Fongworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


&. John’s, Newfoundland... 


A 


office will ex: 


All the 
and 


tion, an 
Board of 8: 
See Revised Statute, v 


Also four Renatorsf for the Third, 
re o ae last day of 


+ 


b. James W 


December nex! 


will expire on the last day of December next. 
aw and "sixth Senate Districts, in the places of Wil- 
a and Edwin D. Morgan, whose terms of 


COUNTY OFFICERS ALSO TO BE ELECTED FOR SAID COUNTY : 


terms of 


blic new: in 
hand in thelr me for 


aa i, i Title § - article 3d, part Ist. 


Sixteen members of Assembly. 

Two Justices of the Superior Goar 
A Judge of the Court of Common 
District Attorney, in 
Two Governors of 
Al whose 


place 


Alms-House, in the place of Ricl 
will expire on the last day of 
Yours ys 
ENRY 8S. RANDALL, Secretary of State. 


The above is published pursuant to the upto of the enna 9 of State and the requirements of 
the Statute in such case made and provided 


leas. 
of N. 


in the place of 
wditeh Blunt. 





Sheriff of the City and County’ of New York. 
the con will publish the above once in each week until the elec- 
— e the 


les P. Daley. 


ber next. 


in the places of John Duer and Robert Emmet. 
Char 


hard S. Williams and Isaac Townsend, 
Decem 


JOHN ORSER 


the same, so that they may be laid betor 





TS C mee y has 


AGEN 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
WU a large accumulated Surplus. 





His aya 
ANTHON ARCLAY, Esq., H. ’B. M. 


Stephen Whitney. = oa 


James Gallatin, 


Samuel Wetmore, 


~ Aage " po d $100,000 with the, 





regared when Its considered that clams frequet y mature more than 


Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine Direcror—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esgq., Cornhill, London. 
LonpDoNn ahaa” Powyion yas nn hem MILLS & CO. 


W YORK REFER: 


BRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
d security ; an important 
twenty or 


HAMILTON FISH, late Governee of the State of New York. 


wows Grinnell, Esq. 


i, oe Be 


Consul, 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


Stranpine Counser—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
Souiciror—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 


Acene-BCULOe FE FRANKLIN 


Wall Street, New York. 


J. Phillips Phenix, 
| John H. Hicks, Esq. 


JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 


Esq. 


to be 
years 





OF LONDON. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 


Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 


“A Savine Bank ror tHe WIpow 4ND THE ORPHAN.” 


This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 


Guarantee Fund ef $100,000. 








The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 


DR. A. HOSACK, 


BANKERS: 


The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. 


In United State Some ont ¥ and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive p Insurance on 
Laven of thet Ly Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at different Agencies 
throughout th: 
Persons a ay to 0 CALIFORNIA ont to ADSTR ALLA 2 insured at a moderate extra premi 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 oetom, P.M 
ae ee ages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
James Boorman, C. E. Habich 
John J. Palmer, F.C. Tucker” 
John G. Holbrooke, A. G. 
Daniel Parish, J G , or. 
Paul § Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Caleb Barstow. 


DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 


C. E. HABICHT, General Agent, 





direct fo: 


A limited number of third-class 
a properly cooked, at TWENTY DO 
Garries a surgeon. 


Intending 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


communists at onve with the Agent. 


will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 


Ae. 


For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 


o'clock, 


HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new Steamsbip 
T “GLASGOW.” — 


1965 T and 400 horse power, Rosert Craig, Commander, is appointed to sail from New York 

be Giengew, on Saturday, the 5th of November next, at ip 

Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) . 
Do. do. CRED Sn). »- 


noon. 


33 Broadway, N.Y. 
are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but t 





NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM neg ne = 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, thee FRANKLIN, J 
mander, and the 






pe eeere 


Lines, commander, ST date teow Yor lovee 


, D. 
year 1853. on tne following days : 
FROM NEW yee. 


See co ee 9 
May. 








FROM one * 


° ‘ton... 
April. 


see eens 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
ee for Government service, of 2200 tons 


passengers are of the ee 
aus at Southampton 


ry an, by any vessels afloat. Their 


‘ae returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 


advantages over any other coe in the economy of time and money. 


Price ot Passage from New York | to Southampton or Havre, first pt , R ‘ 

from Havre or Southampton to New York, first tet clase 
second alass 

until gas & for. 


Altern see a 


newspapers m: 
t or passage apply to 


An wasted surgeon on board. 


ust pass through the Post-office. 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON Agent, 53 Broadway. 


wl 
MA 


LLIAM ISELIN 
RTINEAU, CR 


OSKEY’ & CO., ; Agents, Southampton. 





WU November... .21 


++ $1 


burthen each, are 
accommodations 





sini peice 


not sur- 
for 


20 
70 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 


WASHINGTON.... 











New York. 








FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North entes 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cahinn en om 
Office—MoNTREAL. 


21: - 
OD is ctarsn July. 


+. +..-Oapt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,...............Capt. E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dartss or Sa1Linc—1853. 








22 

20 

17 

15 

-Aug. 12 
9 

T 

4 

2 

30 








FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE STEAMSHIP *“* MERLIN,’ Captain Cronan, wil! sail for the above Islands, on 


Friday, the 7th October. 


Passage Money to 
do. 


Do. 
For Freight or Passag®, apply to 


ada, . 





E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Gr en, New York, 


cious stones or metals, 
therein. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 

















January .. “ 

: Mareh - 7. £ “ 

sere Apa ecseesceh | Weduanday,. oo s00. April... 
eter: CAT Pele ero a 
peececce Mg. eS | “ Saaeeeeet (Sanaa “ 
aie a: Se ne 

2, he coc cece OMMMecce ccm & 

9 eed dane d - © bocce cess Oesccceee @ 

eg eaeaeaa TEP cccccoeme © 

‘< Peasdees August ..... ~~ 

i, ‘a 

Ss a pgeooy . 

BS ae 

“To wag 

ey badd scba 2, ** 





For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, N " 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO Liverpool. vr Pe 
F TRO RE ae Se ae eae bare Fort, loadon. 
ue N 
GEO. H. DRAPER: Havre. = 
The owners of these s! will not be accountable for gold, silver, pin, specie, jewelry, pre- 
ty ills of lading are signed therefor, and the vehas havea? enpoeennd 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage .............+..+...$120| Second Cabin Passage.............0000. 010 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


x@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


—_——— 


ae Spee Peay.» «+» 000+ 0000 0000 ouns eo , 
, ee bey Hanrison. | Niagara, Eo resseceeseseseoee seo fag Roam 














From 
BEI 0'0.0:0060000088 “ b eoccccce ..-August Sist, 1863. 
Arabia . New York.. oe d 7th, 
Europa, ee a Sept. 4th, “* 
hoes New Yor! 4 Sept. ist, ** 
Ni “ - ° Sept. 28th, ** 
A ae New York. October Sth, “ 
Amerios... cccccrccees RP 1 Coe ce cee . Octob’r 12th, ‘ 
Arabia. .... babe bbe Waltbocsécs coos © 000 to ccece cee “Octob’r 19th, * 
peed eee pnd ny bw 
The of these shit * will not be ble for Gold, Sil Bullion, Specie, J 
owners ips accounta ver, Bu um, & 
Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and th pee f 
"For freight or passage, apply to E. et 
Bowling Green. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PUILADGLARTA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
at ae Ge Company sailing their new steamships as follows: 






City of G — “ite b City of M ester. Wednenta Ang. 24, 1858, 
o0od ane: anc! a, ug. 
Gity of Mamshestar.. Saturday ; feet City of G y, Sept. 14, * 
City of Glasgow ... *Botrdey? Oc City of Manc outer. ‘Wednesday’ Oct. 13, “ 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Setoen aes Statercems 006 See ors cccee dR Galoen efter Statercem + % guiness 
+. midsh' ee aohbebeus Qrrcace re ss ESS, GARR O8e. a 
° forward os e0ve sibevee GEE oe forward i ere 13 
Including Steward’s fees. 
THIRD-CLASS vassanemss. 
A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $35 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 
ee of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
correspond: rates. 
“Freight 80s. per ton ; coarse hardware, os \en be taken subject to agreement. 
experienced surgeon wi! carried on eac 
Sei seg he sisi om — Sines Riuanpeor 15 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Soe ae 9 Walnnt Street, Phi Philadelphia. 


RICHARDSON. *SROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 





FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 
U. 8S. MAIL LINE. 

The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN. lowe Parrisu, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. R., every 

Saturpay afternoon, at 4 o’clock 

The Steam Ship ROANOKE, Bowaap Cavenpy, Commander, every Turespar afternoon, at 4 


o’clock. 
he received every Friday and Saturday, Monday and | Pesndeg, but not after 3 o’clock on 
ys r passage to 


sailing. For Freight apply on board and for 
LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEEBTS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 





"io following ships, composing 
follo the line of under the of the subscribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sall from New York and from London on the Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as vis : 
Ships. Masters. Days of from Days of Sailing from 
pet Ee 
une . 2, | duly 7 ovem. i/, 
Hendi Hudson, Warner, June 23, Oct. 13, | April 21, August 11, December 1, 
een, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,|)May 5, August December 15, 
oe le, Moore, uly 21, Nov. 10 |May 19, Septem. 8, December 2, 
e, Hovey Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 22, 
Victoria, Champion, | Aug.18, Dec. 8,|June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, pt. 1, Dec. 22, | June * October 20, 
Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15.| July 14, Novem. 3. 
These shi oro oh ot Ro On om, and are commanded by able tat cemeriness novtapten. 
Great care will be tak the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 


The price for cabin now fixed at $75, anette ent adult, without wines 
liquors. Neither the ns rev owners of these pe sqenee for letters, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of are signed . Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 


E. E. MORGAN, and $70 South street, N. Y. 
ALEX’R WILEY, ts 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
4 ie following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as follows— 












~~ weeeseces | April 11 Wil Aug. Te Deo. 11 Jan 3h May Be Sep. 3 
Pac games: /Saes Huai Se | Wk ee Bo 
West Point,........ Allen... : Mar. 11. .July 11. .Fov. 11| Apr. 26. .Ang. 26. .Dec. 
sareebe sree te wees te cal ceel ofa eater ad 
ther ore Oe every stores of the best Punctuality in days of 


pteyes ve: eS 








Aug. 18......... Sept. KERMIT & CAROW, NW. Y. 
Sept. 10......... 008 A. TAYLOR & OO., Liverpool, 
wr b £0606 0056005 e085 + | Sitetoeee 
EN 0:0 00:8 9.6-00.00 000 b06 , Nov. Séevecdes 
Wea « ...-. ++. Steers = apr 1 PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
jo eo e ce secce eee eecécces al York on the 
Woshingws. rr Seer Yodtingten.. 4 New Yor . we ten 
Washington... ... "May 25 Washington : ; st. DENIS, a aoe eeeee i> Seren. 
Gisrmann .......- , Aug. 17 ST. NICHOLAS, be faeuny a eee 
Price of passage from New oe te Seog nmpton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120; first | _Bragdon, master. A 16th November. 
*Ail'Letore nnd Ne ewspapers must an rey pa) ag Office. MERCURY, New Clipper.) It Jayson vo bo ae 
Be Bills of ng eurgoon I at tached to evb y of — Conn, master. lst November . 16th — 
Poe uight or passage apply it Ae .... 0 2 
MOLLER, SAND & R Tae sme, BL. :caeheaghese ae ayes 16th September, 
LARTRTAO ELSE? PSS omnia | qremnaen Pang RC be arm 
CO., Southampton. t with all requisite 4 
Jan, 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN,’ Havre fort conven tye Panny «but veep provided ith in the trade. The price 


* Goods sen any ye -y- 7- “tes forwarded free rm a eiifoKEN ead 














W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 








OFFICE, No, 10, PARE PLACE. 
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